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EDITOR’S ADDRESS. 


* There is no author acquainted with more shakings and quakings toward the latter end of his 
new play, (when he is in that plight that he stands peeping betwixt the curtains so fearfully 
that a bottle of ale cannot be opened but he thinks somebody hisses) than I am at this mument.’ 


We do not propose, by these prefatory remarks, to tire 
our readers with any speculations that may deter them long 
from the body of the work. Our present intention is, simply, 
to show a proper degree of deference for the public as we in- 
troduce ourself into their society; to bespeak, if possible, 
their favourable opinion of the Lyceum, and to inform them 
what are the qualifications, which should ensure it a free and 
cordial reception. We hope to be pardoned for a little lo- 
quacity at the outset—it is a kind of effervescence arising from 
our exuberant feelings at the novelty of our situation,—a gar- 
rulity which will work its own cure, and pass off with the ex- 
citement that produced it. To proceed in this style of pleasant 
egotism,—it will be with us an object of primary importance 
to pass our judgment—such as it may be——unbiassed by fear 
or favour, upon the literary productions of our own country. 
This we shall do, not with the immoveable gravity, and la- 
boured dulness of a quarterly reviewer ; nor with the harsh- 
ness and severity of the malignant critic ; nor with the flippancy 
and pertness of the half-fledged witling, who strives to soar into a 
region beyond his comprehension and falls to the earth hum- 
bled and abashed,—or beats out his brains, if he happen to 
have any, by flying at the wooden fabrick of stupidity and 
ignorance. Neither will our observations be brought out for 
the purpose of saying something smart at the expense of any 
individual ; ours shall be the more desirable task of encourag- 
ing the enterprise of the novice,--of using our utmost exer- 
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tions to strike out the latent spark of genius, and of urging on 
the work of the labourer, when his material is good. We will 
rebuke with gentleness, not insult with brutality, and if we 
touch a sore place, it shall be with caution and tenderness. 
We have too often seen the current of the heart’s best feelings 
frozen, the vigour of noble efforts blasted, and the first up- 
springing of the tender shoot smitten with death at the icy 
breath of criticism, and are well satisfied that the cause of let- 
ters is not advanced, nor any good end attained by exerting 
the roughness of a mailed and harnessed giant. Not that the 
thong is never to be applied ; for though we may pardon the 
erratic deviations of genius, we shall be among the first to mete 
out with an uusparing hand the merited reward to those who 
become hardened in obstinacy, and persevere in errour in the 
very face of reproof. Nor shail we neglect to scourge the 
lion’s skin from the back of the pretender to distinction, who 
has nothing but his folly and effrontery to recommend him to 
notice,——-for the quackery of literature is our abhorrence, and 
we will do our utmost to discourage it. 

In the Tales and Essays which may, from time to time, be 
found in our pages, we expect that cheerfulness will be the 
predominant cast, though we shall by no means reject produc- 
tions of a different complexion, when their definite end is the 
inculcation of virtuous, manly, or patriotic feelings. Our Me- 
moirs and Biographical Sketches will be confined, principally, 
to the names of our own departed worthies, for they are first 
entitled to our veneration, respect, and esteem. What task is 
more a duty, than that of hallowing their memory who were 
the first to sound the alarm when the rights of freemen were 
trampled on, and the liberty that God had given them was 
invaded ? What tribute more appropriate than that of record- 
ing the valour and devotedness of those who stood forth, with 
ready hands and hearts, to stay the advances of the aggressor, 
and to inflict the chastisement due to the intruders upon a 
great nation’s repose ? 

Our arrangements for supplying the Poetical Department are 
such, that the charms of variety and of intrinsic merit will be 
found in the offerings which the votaries of song will enable us 
to present. It is believed that at the close of the present year, 
(should the Lyceum survive to such a good old age) a collec- 
tion of native productions will be gathered together, which may 
be adduced in proof that there is no deficiency either of genius 
or imagination, even in our own ungenial clime. 
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With the controversies of church and state we shall have 
no connection. We are deeply impressed with a sense that 
the subject of Religion is of a nature too sacred to be spoken of 
lightly ; to us, it is as holy ground, and we would put off our shoes 
when we approach it, and come near with humility and self- 
abasement ;—-to make it the field of strife and disputation, if 
not sacrilege, is at least, presumption. ‘The unfathomable 
depths of Party Politics, on the other hand, are, to us, us a 
troubled sea—a sea of black and bitter waters. We shall avoid 
them, because we have seen among those whohave dipped 
therein, the statesman putting off his dignity ; the philosopher 
laying aside his coolness and self-possession ; the churchman 
forgetting his gravity,and each preparing for a struggle as severe 
and cruel as that of the gladiators—a struggle wherein the 
conqueror was as much to be pitied as he who was thrown to 
the dust. 

Each number of our magazine will conclude with a brief 
Political Summary of those events which are matters of record ; 
a chapter of Critical Notices, in which foreign publications of 
interest, and native productions of minor importance will find a 
place; a Miscellany embracing those delineations of a lighter 
kind which may be conveniently placed under the head of T'a- 
ble Talk; together with some Sketches of the Drama and of 
Music,-—provided always, that there be sufficient exertion 
among the professors of the latter science in our city, to afford 
us a subject for discussion. 

The Editor has thus hastily explained the nature of the task 
which he shall endeavour to accomplish. Were he to com- 
mence it alone, he is sensible that his exertions would be utter- 
ly fruitless,—but as the burden will be partly borne by those 
who have trodden long the path in which he is just essaying to 
walk firmly and boldly, he believes that his own intentions may 
be completed, and the expectations of his friends realized, in 
some degree. 
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REVIEW. 


A Selection of Eulogies pronounced in the several States, in 
honour of those dllustrious Patriots and Statesmen, John 


Adams and Thomas Jefferson. Hartford, 8vo. pp. 426. 


Tue best talents of the country have been called forth in 
commemoration of our revolutionary fathers, and the result is 
before us. ‘The theme was one which the gifted only should 
approach, and in which little minds could exhibit nothing but 
their own unworthiness. The history of those great men was 
familiar to us all, and we wanted no tongue to repeat their mer- 
its, that did not partake of their inspiration. If the “deeds of 
Coriolanus should not be uttered feebly,” how much more 
necessary that justice be done to those giant spirits who gave 
birth to a republic, and an example of freedom to the world. 
The productions of Webster, Sprague and Wirt, will probably 
be distinguished from their fellows ; yet there are others, 
which, if less brilliant and refined, will perhaps be treasured 
up with scarcely inferiour interest. The first of this collec- 
tion of eulogies is Mr Tyler’s, pronounced at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. The commencement will serve as a specimen of his 
manner. 


‘ Why this numerous assemblage—this solemn and melancholy proces- 
sion—these habiliments of wo ? Do they betoken the fall of some mighty 
Autocrat, some imperial master who hath “ bestrided the earth like a Co- 
lossus,” and whose remains are followed to the grave by the tools and min- 
ions of his power ? Are they the tokens of a ceremonious wo—a mere 
mockery of feeling ? Or are they the spontaneous offerings of gratitude 
and love ? What mighty man has fallen in Israel, and why has Virginia 
clothed herselfin mourning ? The tolling of the dismal bell, and the 
loud, but solemn discharge of artillery hath announced to the nation the 
melancholy tidings—THOMAS JEFFERSON no longer lives. That 
glorious orb which has for so many years given light to our footsteps, has 
set in death. The Patriot—the Statesman,—the Philosopher—the Philan- 
thropist, has sunk into the grave—Virginia mourns over his remains and 
her harp is hung upon the willows.’ 


The strain of this interrogation reminds us of a speech we 

have somewhere read in a play, running thus : 
“ What mean these mighty armaments ? 
This general muster ? and this throng of chiefs ?” 

Mr Cushing’s eulogy at| Newburyport, comes next, and on 
this occasion, the orator was all poetry. His diction is abso- 
lutely overloaded with honied words and golden epithets, where 
in truth, plainness of speech was most needed. Alluding to the 
deaths of Adams and Jefferson he says, 
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‘The ripe fruit has dropped to the ground, as the faded branches, that 
bore it, were yellowing beneath the dews of autumn. The harvest, bend- 
ing by the weight of its complete maturity, has fallen before the sickle. 
The noble steed, who started betimes in the race of honour, has proudly 
run his career, and reached his appointed goal in triumph. The bright 
orb, which in its dawning shone luridly out from a stormy sky, having 
broken through the clouds which obscured his rising beams, and ascend- 
ed to his full meridian lustre, has placidly descended along the tranquil 
horizon, and sunk amid a sea of glory. The apostles of liberty have ful- 


filled their mission, and leaving the scenes of their generous toils below, 
have gone above to receive their reward.’ 


The production of Mr Cambreleng, of New York, is not re- 
markable for any thing but its political temperament. 


‘Tell me not’ says he ‘ of England’s power—it is unsubstantial—it is 
artificial and declining. It never can revive till the children shall share 
the fathers’ inheritance, till man shall be permitted to worship God ac- 
cording to his faith—till the three kingdoms shall be confederated on the 
basis of equal rights and privileges—till Ireland, persecuted Ireland shall 
enjoy civil and religious liberty.’ 


Gen. Smith, a Senator of the United States from Maryland, 
and himself a distinguished patriot of the revolution, delivered 


a eulogy at Baltimore in the presence of Charles Carroll, and 
other worthies. ‘The General’s production is marked by sound 


sense, rather than fervid eloquence. The conclusion which 
follows, is impressive. 


‘A few more years and all those of the revolution will have descended 
to the silent grave. On my left you see my venerable brother in arms, 
the Hero of the Cowpens, and a few of those who fifty years before front- 
ed every danger, breasted the bayonet, and faced the cannon’s mouth— 
their heads now whitened with age! In the course of nature, it will ere 
long be my fate to close this mortal career. I am far advanced in life— 
and this may be the last time I shall ever address you. Let me, then, my 
countrymen, implore you to imitate the bright example held out to your 
view inthe long and well spent lives of Jefferson and Adams. Like them 
keep at all times the brilliant star of Liberty steadily in view. Like 
them, love your country, and be ever ready to make any sacrifice for her 
welfare. Cherish the Constitution. It is the ark which will bear you 
through every adversity. Be moderate in your partialities for men. But 
let there be no limits to your zeal for those hallowed principles bequeath- 
ed to you by those illustrious men who marshalled you to Freedom. 

May God in his infinite mercy protect you and your descendants, in the 
enjoyment of that liberty which has been handed down to you by your 
ancestors. 


The composition of Sheldon Smith, ‘ pronounced at Buffa- 
loe, July 22’—deserves to be noticed for its singular brevity. 
It occupies eight pages of the volume, and is, of course, ex- 
ceedingly minute on the lives and characters of the deceased. 
It would be injustice to Mr. Sheldon Smith to withhold the fol- 
lowing eloquent extract from his eulogy. 


. 
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* Stupid must be the mortal who does not see in the death of Jefferson 
and Adams, the hand of that Being who controls the destinies of man; 
who placed the bow in the heavens as a sign and a token; who tamed the 
ferocity of the lion in the presence of a Daniel ; and who flung the man- 
tle of safety around a Washington when fighting the battles of his coun- 
try, exposed to the shafts of death and a thousand dangers.’ 


Mr Peleg Sprague of Maine, a representative to Congress, 
we believe, has given a performance worthy of his high reputa- 
tion. It bears the marks of unquestioned genius and taste, and 
abounds in powerful figurative allusions. In the paragraph be- 
low, the reader will probably be reminded of a bold passage 
in Webster’s eulogy. 


‘ But it should be remembered that great occasions make great men. 
That it is amidst political revolutions that powerful minds are formed and 
called into action. The sparks of genius are struck out by the concussion, 
and the fury of the blast but increases the intensity of its fires. In the 
calm of peace, intellect may be torpid, or the inferior and unworthy, by 
the little arts of intrigue, may rise to place and power. But when the 
storm rages, and all feel that they are embarked together upon the 
waves—then, when the timid quail, and the feeble tremble, and the short- 
sighted are confounded—none but the strong hand, and the firm heart, 
and the unblenched eye, can hold the helm and direct the course. It is 
amidst the war of elements that the master spirits rule.’ 


In speaking of the intellects of Adams and Jefferson, he re- 
marks, 


‘ The minds of both seemed to grasp their subjects with a giant’s pow- 
er ; but one seemed to embrace the most, and the other to grasp the 
closest. They were both learned ; but yielded to no dogmas, and were 
trammelled by no systems. Enriched by the spoils of ages, they did not 
bend beneath the weight of their own wealth ; but it increased their in- 
born independence—they stood more fimly erect, and fearlessly surveyed 
the heavens and the earth. Wherever truth would lead, they dared to 
follow ; and they cared not if they shook the world with their opinions, if 
they but scattered the clouds and let in light upon the mind.’ 


His allusion to their union in death, is touchingly beautiful. 


‘It was grateful, it was ennobling, to see those great and good men, 
whose hearts, in early time, had been bound and knit together, but who, 
for a while, had been estranged from each other, again unite in the cor- 
dial embrace, and the strong sympathy, which death itself was not to sun- 
der, but in which, they were to pass together to another world. The 
streams of their lives were united near their sources, and joined in one 
current, had forced their way through mounds of earth, and swept over 
appalling barriers—but, at length, divided in their course, by a rough 
island of rock, they rushed by its opposing sides with turbulent and emu- 
lous rapidity—until, at last, their waters were commingled in peace, and 
flowed on, tranquil and majestic, into the ocean of eternity.’ 


Of the merits of Mr Webster’s eulogy, it cannot be necessa- 
ry forus to speak. The thrilling eloquence of his manner as 
he gave utterance to the sublime conceptions of John Adams, 
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can never be forgotten by those who were present in Faneuil 
Hall; while the speech itself, as a composition, seemed to be 
identified with the masterly style of the original. In the opening 
paragraph, we notice a peculiarity of expression. The orator if 
says that ‘ distinguished friends and champions of that great 
cause [liberty] have fallen.’ It might be inferred from this 
that they were warriors, and had fallen in battle, than which 4 
nothing could be more opposite to their characters or their fate. i 
To say that they were ‘ defenders,’ would have been better, and a 
that they ‘were no more,’ though it might savour less of the hero, i 
would be in consonance with the civilian. Mr Webster’s mind 
is made up of fervour, reflection and originality. He is alive to ; 
the boldest conceptions which he presents in the most glowing f 
language. His idea of ‘a truly great man’ how vast and 
magnificent ! 

‘A superior and commanding intellect, a truly great man, when Heaven ; 
vouchsafes so rare a gift, is not a temporary flame—burning bright for a 
while, and then expiring ; giving place to returning darkness. It is rath- 
er a spark of fervent heat, as well as radiant light, with power to enkindle 
the common mass of human mind; so that when it glimmers in its own 
decay, and finally goes out in death, no night follows, but it leaves the 
world all light, all on fire from the potent contact of its own spirit.’ 

Mr Felix Grundy, at Nashville, Tennessee, commenced 
with this novel truth. . 
‘ Fellow Citizens, this is no day of joy. Amidst peace, plenty, and 
prosperity the whole land mourns, and my friends, we have much cause 

of grief—the sage of Monticello, and the sage of Quincy are no more!’ 
We now come to Mr Wirt’s production at Washington, the 
last and longest in the volume, and like the mind of its gifted 
author, full of beauty and brilliancy. It was delivered nearly 
four months after the decease of the worthies it commemorates, 
when the first gush of excitement had passed by, and we were 
led rather to a chastened’ survey of their characters and ac- 
tions, than to the glorious coincidence of their deaths. The 
polished and imaginative biographer of Patrick Henry must have 
raised public expectation to a high pitch, and his whole per- 
formance shows that he did not fall below it. There is an ele- 
vated moral tone throughout, becoming the reflection of the Ha 
orator, and in unison with the solemnity and grandeur of the if 
subject. | 
‘The structure of their characters’ says he, ‘in the course of their 


action: in the striking coincidences which marked their high career ; in ; 
the lives and in the deaths of the illustrious men whose virtues and ser- a 
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vices we have met to commemorate—and in that voice of admiration and 
gratitude which has since burst with one accord, from the twelve millions 
of freemen who people these states, there is a moral sublimity which over- 
whelms the mind and hushes all its powers into silent amazement.’ 


If it were possible to give a sketch of their characters in a 
single sentence, Mr Wirt has here produced one of Jeffer- 
son and Adams. 


‘Jefferson and Adams were great men by nature. Not great and ec- 
centric minds “shot madly from their spheres” to affright the world and 
scatter pestilence in their course, but minds in whose strong and steady 
light, restrained within their proper orbits by the happy poise of their 
characters, come to cheer and gladden a world that had been buried for 
ages in political night.’ 

A volume would scarcely have conveyed more of their true 
characters, or a more vivid impression of their history. 

We conclude our notice of this production, with the author’s 
beautiful description of Monticello, in which all will recognize 


the felicitous pen of the Old Bachelor. 


‘The Mansion House at Monticello was built and furnished in the 
days of his prosperity. In its dimensions, its architecture, its arrange- 
ments, and ornaments, itis such an one as became the character and for- 
tune of the man. It stands upon an elliptic plain, formed by cutting down 
the apex of a mountain ; and, on the West, stretching away to the North 
and the South, it commands a view of the Blue Ridge for a hundred and 
fifty miles, and brings under the eye one of the boldest and most beautiful 
horizons in the world: while on the East, it presents an extent of prospect, 
bounded only by the spherical form of the earth, in which nature seems to 
sleep in eternal repose, as if to form one of her finest contrasts with the 
rolling grandeur on the West. In the wide prospect, and scattered to the 
North and South, are several detached mountains, which contribute to 
animate and diversify this enchanting landscape : and among them, to the 
South, Willis’s Mountain, which is so interestingly depicted in his Notes. 
From this summit, the Philosopher was wort to enjoy that spectacle, 
among the sublimest of Nature’s operations, the looming of the distant 
mountains ; and to watch the motions of the planets, and the greater rev- 
olution of the celestial sphere. From this summit, too, the patriot could 
look down, with uninterrupted vision, upon the wide expanse of the world 
around, for which he considered himself born ; and upward to the open 
and vaulted Heavens which he seemed to approach, as if to keep him con- 
tinually in mind of his high responsibility. It is indeed a prospect in which 
you See and feel, at once, that nothing mean or little could live. Itisa 
scene fit to nourish those great and high-souled principles which formed 
the elements of his character, and was a most noble and appropriate post, 
for such a sentinel, over the rights and liberties of man. 

‘ Approaching the house on the East, the visiter instinctively paused, to 
cast around one thrilling glance at.this magnificent panorama : and then 
passed to the vestibule, where, if he had not been previously informed, he 
would immediately perceive that he was entering the house of no common 
man. In the spacious and lofty hall which opens before him, he marks no 
tawdry and unmeaning ornaments: but before, on the right, on the left, all 
around, the eye is struck and gratified with objects of science and taste, so 
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classed and arranged as to produce their finest effect. On one side, speci- 
mens of sculpture set out, in such order, as to exhibit at a coup d’ eil, the 
historical progress of that art; from the first rude attempts of the aburig- 
ines of our country, up to that exquisite and finished bust of the great patriot 
himself, from the master hand of Caracci. On the other side, the visiter 
sees displayed a vast collection of specimens of Indian art, their paintings, 
weapons, ornaments, and manufactures ; on another, an array of the fossil 
productions of our country, mineral and animal; the polished remains of 
those colossal monsters that once trod our forests, and are no more ; and a 
variegated display of the branching honors of those “ monarchs of the 
waste,” that still people the wilds of the American Continent. 

‘From this hall he was ushered into a noble saloon, from which the glo- 
rious landscape of the West again burst upon his view ; and which, within, 
is hung thick around with the finest productions of the pencil—historical 
paintings of the most striking subjects from all countries, and all ages ; the 
portraits of distinguished men and patriots, both of Europe and America, 
and medallions ro engravings in endless profusion. 

‘While the visiter was yet lost in the contemplation of these treasures of 
the arts and sciences, he was startled by the approach of a strong and 
sprightly step, and turning with instinctive reverence to the door of en- 
trance, he was met by the tall, and animated, and stately figure of the 
patriot himself—his countenance beaming with intelligence and benignity, 
and his outstretched hand, with its strong and cordial pressure, confirming 
the courteous welcome of his lips. And then came that charm of manner 
and conversation that passes all description—so cheerful—so unassuming 
—so free, and easy, and frank, and kind, and gay—that even the young, 
and overawed, and embarrassed visiter at once forgot his fears, and felt 
himself by the side of an old and familiar friend. There was no effort, no 
ambition in the conversation of the philosopher. It was as simple and un- 
pretending as nature itself. And while in this easy manner he was pouring 
out instruction, like light from an inexhaustible solar fountain, he seemed 
continually to be asking, instead of giving information. The visiter felt 
himself lifted by the contact, intoa new and nobler region of thought, and 
became surprised at his own buoyancy and vigor. He could not, indeed, 
help being astounded, now and then, at those transcendant leaps of the 
mind, which he saw made without the slightest exertion, and the ease 
with which this wonderful man played with subjects which he had been in 
the habit of considering among the argumenta crucis of the intellect. And 
then there seemed to be no end to his knowledge. He was a thorough 
master of every subject that was touched. From the details of the hum- 
blest mechanic art, up to the highest summit of science, he was perfectly 
at his ease, and, every where at home. There seemed to be no longer 
any terra incognita of the human understanding : for, what the visiter had 
thought so, he now found reduced to a familiar garden walk ; and all this 
carried off so lightly, so playfully, so gracefully, so engagingly, that he 
won every heart that approached him, as certainly as he astonished every 
mind. 

‘Mr Jefferson was wont to remark, that he never left the conversation 
of Dr Franklin without carrying away with him something new and use- 
ful. How often, and how truly, has the same remark been made of hit. 
Nor is this wonderful, when we reflect, that, that mind of matchless vigor 
and versatility had been, all his life, intensely engaged in conversing with 
the illustrious dead, or following the march of science in every land, or 
bearing away, on its own won 8 and powerful wing, into new and unex- 
plored regions of thought. 
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‘ Shall I follow him to the table of his elegant hospitality, and show him 
to you in the bosom of his enchanting family ? Alas! those attic days are 
gone ; that sparkling eye is quenched ; that voice of pure and delicate 
affection, which ran with such brilliancy and effect through the whole 
compass of colloquial music, now bright with wit, now melting with ten- 
derness, is hushed forever in the grave! But let me leave a theme on 
which friendship and gratitude have, I fear, already been tempted to linger 
too long.’ 


The only exceptionable part of this performance is the para- 
graph in conclusion, and that might well have been omitted. 
It appears that Mr Jefferson, in the retirement of the closet, 
and while reflecting on his proud career, in some moment of 
pardonable vanity, wrote his own epitaph. He speaks of him- 
self as ‘ Author of the Declaration of Independence, of the 
Statutes of Virginia, for Religious freedom, and Father of the 
University of Virginia.” This epitaph should have been held 
sacred as the grave—should have been kept secret as the in- 
most workings of the soul; yet the orator has drawn it forth 
from a private memorandum, as a ‘ brief and modest summary ’ 
of his services. We are sorry that the judicious can neither 
sanction the epitaph, nor the propriety of its publication to the 
world. 

This volume of eulogies will, as a whole, form a valuable 
addition to the literature of the country, although there are 
some pages unworthy of a place in it. Not a few of our 
Writers are in the habit of indulging a pomp and extravagance 
of expression neither befitting the subject, nor creditable to 
themselves. Some of them also are quite figurative in matter 
of fact, and others most barren and meagre in the field of in- 
vention. Mr Cushing asserts that ‘there is no age exempt 
from the inevitable doom which falls undistinguishing upon the 
early bloom of beauty, and the brow blanched by the snows of 
seventy winters.’ And this plain truth he might have repeated 
in a word, and avoided such laboured alliteration. Gen. Smith 
commences by saying ‘ I have been selected by the constituted 
authorities to perform a duty this day.’ This is somewhat me- 
chanical and common place, and looks as if the orator were 
some freemason appointed to lay a corner stone. There is a 
solemn grandeur in Mr Sprague’s beginning, which harmo- 
nizes much more with our feelings. ‘It is good for us to be 
here. We are assembled to pay our tribute of respect to the 
memory of distinguished benefactors ; to indulge in recollec- 
tions of exalted virtues and resplendent talents devoted to the 
service of our country and of mankind. Adams and Jefferson 
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are no more!’ Mr Knapp, who as a ready writer and bio- 
grapher is of high merit, has added nothing to his fame by his 
eulogy. In productions of this character, his style is altogether 
too diffuse and metaphorical, while his besetting sin is exagge- 
ration. He is more fond of promising what he shall not at- 
tempt to perform, than of going about what he should do at 
once. He wants the power of concentration, and will leave, at 
any moment, the field of reason and speculation, to run after a 
flower or to hunt down a simile. His imaginings are rich but 
they are exuberant,—they die away with the sweetness of his 
voice, and we are diverted from the subject in the contempla- 
tion of the orator. We have scarcely known a more unfortunate 
introduction than his to the ‘ young gentlemen of Boston?’ ‘I 
come,’ said he, ‘at your request, not with a basket of sweet 
scented flowers to deck the bier of virgin loveliness fallen with a 
broken heart; nor to raise loud lamentations over the youthful 
warrior sleeping in his shroud, &c.’ Had he set down those 
gentlemen as love-sick ninnies, or addressed a corps of young 
exquisites with only stay and buckram to hold body and soul 
together, instead of a discerning and enlightened audience, he 
could scarcely have paid a poorer compliment to their under- 
standings. It seems to us that Mr Felix Grundy might well 
have ‘trembled’ at the magnitude of the task before him. 
Alluding to the crisis of the revolution, he says, ‘ but what is 
the prize to be contended for? JLaberty: a pearl beyond all 
price ; therefore, trusting in the God of battles, and in the 
stout and determined hearts, and the untrembling nerves of 
honest freemen, the Congress resolved to be free or die! 
Their trust was not in vain, God was with them! Yes, my 
friends, he was on our side,’ &c. In reviewing this collection 
of eulogies, we were struck with the omission of that pronoun- 
ced by Professor Everett ; undoubtedly one of the most splen- 
did performances to which the occasion gave rise. Should a 
future edition be published, we trust it will have a place in the 
volume ; which, as it is, deserves to be commended for the 
excellence of its design, and the neatness of its typographical 
execution. No event, we believe, will come more calculated 
to excite public feeling, or to prompt the tongue of eloquence 
than this, and every memento of it should be hallowed in the 
recollections of our countrymen. Z.. 
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Review of Yorktown. 


TO 


My cup has been a bitter one—yet time cannot erase 
From the lorn tablet of my heart the image of thy face ; 
Last night upon my sleep it came, as soft itself as sleep, 
And rose upon my visions like a star upon the deep. 





That voice—methought I heard that voice—although the lips were mute— 
Its music like the dying wind upon a silver lute ; 

I caught the gleam of sunny hair and listen’d to the fall 

Of footsteps like the antelope’s—so light and musical. 


Thou art a pleasant memory preserv’d ‘mid worldly wrong, 

And thou shalt be the feeling and the voice of every song ; 

Yea, even as the Pilgrim greets the fount in balmy shade, 

My thirsting heart still stoops to thee and worships, though betray’d. 


Thy days like summer rivers run, and summer friends are thine, 
And hearts that never bow’d before are bending at thy shrine ; 
Thou glidest through the festal hall unmindful of his fate 
Whose soul like that deserted hall is dark and desolate. 


The cloudy Past his golden hopes has turn’d to sick despair, 

And the dim Future will but stamp his brow with deeper care ; 
Those very tears and smiles of thine are but the masquer’s art, 
And that worst famine, want of hope—thy tribute to his heart. 


To sad and broken whiteness soon thy kindling cheek shall wane, 
Those eyes shall have no brightness but the tears of grief and pain— 
For why does India’s glittering bird ’mid careless eyes depart ? 
That bright bird wants the gift of song and tho , the gift of heart. 
A. A. L. 





REVIEW. 


Yorktown: a Historical Romance. In two volumes. Boston, 
Wells & Lilly. 12mo. 


Perhaps the present literary age is not more remarkable for 
any peculiar excellence, than that of its historical novels. Dis- 
carding the absurd and ridiculous fictions of chivalry, together 
with the monstrous and revolting machinery of the romances 
of a later period, the writers of our own time have endeavoured 
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to give a charm to their works by delineating the manners o. 
domestic life, by describing the character of the human heart, 
and, not unfrequently, by giving us correct details of historical 
events. The true purpose of these fictitious narratives should 
be improvement as well as entertainment, and besides pro- 
ducing a temporary excitement, they may leave lasting im- 
pressions. Nothing can be better calculated to produce these 
results than the connection of interesting occurrences i real 
life by a series of well arranged fictions. ‘Thus while we are 
entertained and informed, we may receive instructive moral 
lessons. It is important, for instance, that the memory of mo- 
mentous events in the history of our country should be per- 
petuated ; not with reference to the intelligence, alone, of so- 
ciety, but that recollections of the past may serve to direct us 
for the future, and inspire us with a just national pride, and a 
desire to preserve national glory. It may be said that history 
will do all this; but no very extensive survey is needed, to 
ascertain that the great body of society have neither opportuni- 
ty nor inclination to read elaborate histories, and moreover, 
that truth itself will make a stronger and deeper impression on 
most minds, when adorned and embellished by the imagination 
of the poet. There exists in every heart some sensation of the 
romantic, without which life would oftentimes seem ‘ weary, 
stale, and unprofitable,’—that, like all other means of happiness, 
may be abused, but which, when properly regulated, is a relief 
in seasons of sadness, and renders even the sunshine of pros- 
perity more radiant and beautiful. We cannot agree with 
those who think that the recurrence of this sensation should be 
repressed, unless when it enervates the mind, and renders it 
incapable of directing the conduct ;—since it is to this kindling 
of romance that we are indebted for the power of reviving the 
memory of past felicity. Cheered by its influence we throw 
off the burden of present ill, and hope for a brighter and better 
prospect to come ; inspired by its exciting power, we survey 
the wonders of nature, and the creations of art with increased 
delight, and awakened by its thrilling impulses we contemplate 
with rapture the actions and fame of the good and great, and 
are impelled by the resolution to imitate their example, and 
hope for their reward. In short, this perception of the roman- 
tic is, in truth, that ‘aliquid immensam infinitumque,’ the ob- 
ject of Tully’s aspiration ; it isthe nurse of patriotism, and if 
not the foundation of virtue, is, at least, always associated with 
it. The peculiar province of poetry, is to provide food for this 
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mental appetite, and, while it gratifies the imagination, to con- 
vey salutary lessons. Among the most useful kinds of poetry, 
we consider the romances ofthe author of Waverly. It is true 
that they are without metre and rhyme, but they are written in 
the language of passion, and have all the effect of poetry upon 
the reader. ‘The character of our country in this species of 
writing, has been very respectably sustained by Cooper and 
others, whose productions, though they are many of them ob- 
vious imitations, are yet happy and successful imitations, of 
their great master’s works. ‘To this class of historical novels, 
belongs the subject of our present article. 

Yorktown is written, as its name indicates, for the purpose 
of commemorating one of the most interesting events in the Anglo 
American history. ‘The time of action is near the close of the 
campaign of 1781. The principal characters, are Edward 
Leslie and his sister Helen, orphans, under the guardianship of 
Colonel Walstein, the former of whom has left the protection 
of his uncle and joined the American army, and Louis St Ol- 
mar, a young French volunteer in the same cause, who is also 
an orphan, but has been protected by the Count D’Aubigne from 
his early infancy. The first volume, besides introducing the 
above mentioned characters to the readers, contains an account 
of two or three skirmishes between detachments from the differ- 
ent armies, in one of which Edward is made prisoner, and is in 
danger of being executed as a spy, when his escape is effected 
through the ingenuity of his sister. In the course of this volume 
also, St Olmar becomes acquainted with, and attached to Helen. 
Another personage, Maude or Matilda Steinkirk, must also be no- 
ticed, as of great consequence to the denouement. Once the heir- 
ess of a wealthy family in Germany, she has been seduced and 
ruined by Col. Walstein, and is now forced by the author to enact 
the part of a witch. She accordingly thrusts herself with very lit- 
tle ceremony, into almost every scene of the book,—for it is a 
great convenience of your witch,that she needs no announcing, the 
author thinking himself at liberty to introduce such personages 
as necessity may require. This kind of machinery generally 
fails of producing the desired effect,—for in the first place, it 
needs no small share of ingenuity to bring out a first rate witch ; 
and again, as much judgment as ingenuity is necessary to man- 
age her in such a manner that she may not “ o’erstep the mod- 
esty of nature.” Witches have so long been regularly served up 
with the hero and heroine of each successive novel, that their 
incessant ravings have ceased to excite any emotion in the rea- 
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der save disgust. ‘The character is at best but a bad imitation 
of an equivocal original, and we would suggest the propriety of 
laying it aside for other novelty. 

To proceed with the story :—St Olmar has persuaded Helen 
to become his wife, and she reluctantly yields herself to him, 
that she may thus avoid a union with Col. Clifford of the royal 
army, whose suit is favoured by the lady’s uncle and guardian. 
The marriage scene is wrought up with much skill, and we give 
it to our readers entire. 


‘ During the interval in which Helen awaited their arrival, she traversed 
the apartment with hasty and agitated steps, restless with anxiety and 
trembling at the faintest sound. The languor of despondency had yielded 
to an unnatural excitement, incident to those who feel themselves driven, 
as a last and desperate resort, to a measure, whose result is doubtful, and 
may be fatal, but which they are compelled to adopt, as the only chance 
of escape from certain misfortune. She dreaded the moment which was 
approaching, yet longed to have it pass, and the tumult of fear and hope 

ave added lustre to her eyes, and a brilliancy to her complexion, which, 
while they heightened her native beauty, betrayed the secret disturbance 
of her mind. The hand of her watch was just upon the hour of seven, whena 
light, quick step approached the door ; it opened, and St Olmar stood be- 
fore her. He wasalone; but his smiles, so gay and happy, assured her 
he but preceded Mr Bramley. St Olmar read her anxious look, and hast- 
ened to say, 

‘“ Yes, he consents, dear Helen, and waits in the adjoining room.” 

‘« And did he say nothing to oppose our project ?” asked Helen, scarcely 
able, through emotion, to articulate. 

‘“ At first,” returned St Olmar, “ he was inclined to think it hasty and ill- 
advised ; but my representations could not fail to convince him, and he 
yielded, not only willingly, but with approval, to my wishes. Yet he is not 
alone, dear Helen ; Dr Bryan, at my request—” 

‘« And wherefore,” interrupted Helen, “ should he come ? Yet I need 
not ask,” she said, recollecting herself; “he isto perform an essential 
part of the ceremony, and since I have no father to do the office, I must 
be content to accept the service of a stranger.” 

‘She spoke in a hurried tone ; and St Olmar, alarmed by the agitation 
which her looks and manner too evidently betrayed, strove with the most 
soothing tenderness, to compose and reassure her. Nor were his efforts 
unavailing ; she became calm, and as she listened to his gentle words, 
which fell like balm upon her troubled spirit, her eye softened, her heart 
ceased its tumultuous throbbings ; and, when, at the end of fifteen min- 
utes, he left her, to summon Mr Bramley and his friend, she felt a degree 
of confidence and hope, unknown to her before, through all the agitations 
of that trying and eventful day. Timna followed the gentlemen into the 
apartment, and, after carefully securing the lock of the door, placed her- 
self near her mistress, and awaited with impatience, the commencement 
of the ceremony. 

“ Mr Bramley and Dr Bryan payed the usual compliments of meeting 
to Helen, and the former, with the affectionate interest which long and in 
timate acquaintance warranted, made a few remarks on this unexpected 
event, and expressed his ardent wishes for its happy result. St Olmar 
watched with anxiety, Helen’s changing colour, and saw that her faint 
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replies were uttered with a painful effort. He feared, lest that firmness, 
with which he had striven so hard to inspire her,should be again destroyed ; 
and, feeling that every moment was precious, he urged Mr Bramley, in a 
whisper, tocommence the ceremony, without longer delay. He accordingly 
did so ; and Helen, with her eyes bent upon the ground, endeavoured to 
banish every present anxiety from her thoughts, and to remember only 
the sacred vows she was about to take upon herself, and the responsible 
duties of that new and tender connection which she was in the act of 
forming. 

‘ The devotional fervour of Mr Bramley’s manner, and the solemnity 
with which he repeated the beautiful service of the church, aided her en- 
deavours, and she listened with profound attention, and an air of serenity, 
which did not escape the observation of the watchful bridegroom. But 
when the clergyman pronounced those startling words, ‘if any man can 
show just cause why they may not lawfully be joined together, let him 
speak now or forever hold his peace,’ not only Helen, but St Olmar, in- 
voluntarily trembled, lest the figure of Colonel Walstein, or that of the 
still more dreaded Maude, should start up to blight their opening hopes.— 
But not a sound disturbed the breathless silence, and, after a momenta 
pause, Mr Bramley proceeded with that interesting interrogatory whic 
is first addressed to the bridegroom. St Olmar’s response was distinct 
and audible, and uttered with a fervent sincerity which came directly from 
the heart ; but it was scarcely pronounced, when a terrible and well- 
known voice exclaimed, “ Do it, then, at your peril, Louis St Olmar!” 
and the tall figure of Maude Mansel strode into the midst of the appalled 
circle! her eyes, fierce even to frenzy, threw their angry glances upon 
the unhappy Helen, who, pale and motionless with terror, would have 
fallen to the floor, had not the supporting arm of St Olmar upheld her. 

‘ “ Yes, do it at your peril !” she repeated, shaking her hand, with a men- 
acing gesture,ai St Olmar. “ And you, priest of God,” she said address- 
ing Mr Bramley, “ depart, while yet you may with innocence ; there is 
cause why these two should not be joined together.” 

‘“ Show it, then, or I proceed to conclude the ceremony,’ said Mr Bramley 
firmly. “I should prove myself an inefficient minister of peace and con- 
solation, if I suffered the angry look and unauthorized word of a mad 
woman, to turn me from my duty. I must have a reason, and a powerful 
one too, why I should leave this rite unfinished, or you, yourself may re- 
main to hear me pronounce my blessing on this union.” 

‘“ Heed her not,’ exclaimed St Olmar, earnestly ; “her ravings are 
idle as the wind, and all she says, false as her wicked heart. Let the cer- 
emony be finished, Mr Bramley ; make me the legal protector of this 
trembling girl,and I will defy that woman’s utmost malice, nor dread her 
power to harm me, be it what it will.” 

‘* You her protector !’ exclaimed Maude, with angry scorn; “ and 
who are you, that boast yourself thus strong ? Answer me that, young 
man.” 

‘« T am one who has no fear of you,” returned St Olmar, “ but who 
loaths your presence, as he would the venomous and stinging serpent, 
which might chance to cross his path. Why came you here to interrupt 
my happiness ? to tear from me my trembling bride, even at the moment 
pe frog her lips were about to plight to me her troth forever? “ But you 
shall not sever us,” he said in uncontrolled agitation ;” look up, my Hel- 
en ; why should that cheek be blanched, that eye cast down in terrour ? 
what has innocence to fear from guilt ? I will protect you love ; yes, I, 
who have just repeated vows, which declare me in the sight of God and 
man your wedded husband !” 
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‘ Helen did ook up, but it was to meet the fixed and piercing gaze of 
Maude, and again her head sunk upon the arm of the sofa, where St Ol- 
mar, alarmed by her faintness, had hastened to place her. He bent down 
to sooth her, when Maude seized his arm, and drawing him apart, 

‘“ Your vows were lost in the air,” she said, in a low emphatic tone ; 
“ and hers, my timely entrance have delayed forever. Forbear to inter- 
rupt me,” she continued ; “I will speak, and you must hear. Helen Leslie 
is not—cannot—never shall be your’s! Every thing forbids it, and you 
must submit. Louis St Olmar, remember you the night, on which those 
letters” — 

‘“ Ay, what of them >” he exclaimed, his interest painfully awakened 
by her mysterious intimations. 

‘« They contained the secret of your history,” she said, speaking scarce 
above her breath ; “ and that picture—could you look at it, and your heart 
not tell you that you gazed upon the features of a father ?” 

‘“ Mock me not, woman !” exclaimed St Olmar, with a burst of strong 
emotion ; “ or if, indeed, you speak not falsely, tell me his name, and by 
what strange mystery it should be known to yon ?” 

‘ “That tale is for another hearing,” she replied ; “ yet the truth is on 
my lips, when I declare the crimson tide which swells your heart and 
burns upon your cheek, and that which dances in the veins of Helen Les- 
lie, to be streams from the same fountain; young man, it is nature which 
attracts you towards her, and you have thought it a more passionate 
sentiment. I reveal no more at present—and now, go wed her if you 
dare !” 


Amid the confusion occasioned by a communication so unex- 
pected, and which is interpreted by both parties to mean that 
Helen and St Olmar are brother and sister, Maude takes an op- 


portunity to convey Helen away, and effectually conceals her 
for some time. Several succeeding chapters are occupied with 
the attempt of Edward and St Olmar to discover Helen,— 
their efforts proving successful through the instrumentality of 
Rupert, son of Maude, and, as appears by the sequel, of Col- 
Walstein, also. The surrender of Cornwallis is hurried over 
in a manner, not at all to our satisfaction ; but as a favourable 
specimen of our author’s manner we transcribe the death of 
Rupert who is wounded in a skirmish. 


‘From the painful contemplation of such an object, St Olmar was re- 
called by the low murmurs of Rupert’s voice, and he felt it a relief to turn 
from a countenance, on every line of which the steps of ungoverned pas- 
sion had left their burning traces, to the meek, and calm, and holy quiet, 
which breathed from that face, through whose mortal decay triumphed 
the celestial beamings of the immortal spirit. Rupert opened his eyes, and 
looked upon each one who stood around him ; but their gaze rested upon 
Helen, and her name, in low and faltering tones, escaped his lips. She 
bent over him; “Iam here dear Rupert,” she said, in accents, which 
seemed to arouse him from the lethargy of death ; he looked up witha 
smile of heavenly sweetness, and feebly pressed the hand which she had 
placed in his ; but he did not speak ; and the silence, which Helen’s low 
soft tones had for an instant broken, remained undisturbed, for another 
painful interval. It was, however, of short duration; Rupert again opened 
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his eyes, and fixing them upon his mother, made an effort to extend his hand 
towards her. She seized it with eagerness, and bent forward to catch the 
words which he seemed about to utter. 

‘ “ Mother,” he said, collecting all his strength, and speaking with a 
tender earnestness, which none could hear unmoved. ‘“ Mother, earthly 
hopes are failing you, but there are treasures in heaven, which nothing can 
corrupt ; seek them, mother, and the bed of death will prove to you a 
couch of flowers. Anchor your hopes upon the rock of ages, and we shall 
part, to meet where sorrow never enters.” 

‘ “ No, no,” cried Maude, as his feeble voice died into silence, and his 
head sunk lower onthe pillow. ‘“ No, there is a gulph between us, which 
I can never pass! Sooner shall the Ethiopian change his skin, and the 
Leopard wash away his spots, than this seared and blackened heart be- 
come purified by the tears of penitence, or softened by the dews of mercy ! 
I have sinned past all forgiveness, and this parting is our last !” 

‘ The frightful agitation of her features settled into the stony calmness 
of despair, after this momentary ebullition of feeling, and again she stood 
with folded arms, and eyes rivetted in sullen silence, upon the countenance 
of Rupert. Its serenity was disturbed by the burst of agony which had 
escaped the lips of his miserable mother, and he seemed struggling by in- 
ward prayer, to regain the composure he had lost. But nature was too 
much exhausted to bear the last excitement, and again he sunk into a le- 
thargic slumber. Helen, scarce able to suppress her sobs, bent over him, 
to catch the last fluttering of his laboured breath. Once more, however, 
he awoke ; his eyes sought her face, and that smile, so bright, so full of 
hope and tenderness, again played round his lips, as they pronounced her 
name. She could not answer him, but she bent her face sfill closer to 
his, and her tears fell in torrents upon the pale cold cheek, over which 
she leaned. 

‘ “Helen !” he repeated, “ dearest to the last ! even in death it is a joy 
to know that youare near me. You weep too—and it is for me! but we 
shall meet again in heaven; and there—there, dear Helen, tears and fare 
wells are unknown !” 

‘He paused,—for Helen’s passionate grief overpowered his feeble voice, 
but she struggled to suppress it, and again he spoke. 

‘“ You will comfort my poor mother, Helen, and strive to lead her to 
vo true and only source of happiness; and may God be merciful to 

er! 

‘ “Tt is a vain prayer, though offered from the altar of a pure heart !” 
exclaimed the deep and thrilling voice of Maude ; but the words reached 
not Rupert’s clouded sense, and none other regarded them. 

‘ “ Raise my head, dear Helen, and let me once more look upon you,” 
he said, after a short interval of silence. She did so, but the mists of death 
were gathering fast around him, and he strove in vain to behold her. “I 
can no longer see the features I have loved so fondly,” he said, “ my eyes 
are closing, Helen, and the last object round which ty earthly affections 
linger is hidden from my view. The world is receding from me ; but the 
anchor of my hope is on a firmer rock, and now I feel its comfort !” 

‘ The wretched Maude groaned aloud : she had sunk on her knees be- 
side the bed, and hidden her face deep in the folds of the coverlet, while, 
with a quick and agonizing motion, she rocked to, and fro, like one in the 
very extremity of mental suffering. 

‘“ Helen, press your hand upon my eyes,” resumed Rupert; “ they will 
never open more upon the light of this world; but a brighter day is dawn- 
ing on me ; the peace of Heaven is in my heart, and my father’s hand 
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kindly upholds me, as I pass the dreary vale of shadows. Mother—Ed- 
ward—dearest Helen, farewell !” ’ 

The book closes with Maude’s disclosure that St Olmar 
and Helen are cousins, and that D’Aubigne, the earliest friend, 
and protector of his infancy, is the father of the former. 

The author of Yorktown is not familiar with this kind of 
writing. There is too often, a want of dignified self possession, 
and the characters are not at all times entirely athome. They 
appear like the family of an underbred person, when dressed to 
receive company,—conscious that they are very fine, but being 
unused to their garments, they attain to a sort of awkward gen- 
tility at once ridiculous and distressing. The incidents, too, 
though numerous enough, do not afford the interest which we 
might expect. This deficiency arises, probably, from the con- 
fused manner in which they are related, and from an indistinct- 
ness in the author’s pictures, which too frequently are nothing 
more than masses of colouring without light or shade. We 
should do the work injustice, however, not to add, that there 
are some spirited sketches, such at the skirmish between the 
Americans and the English, and the escape of Edward in the first 
volume, to which we might add the dream of Maude, in the 
second. ‘The style of the book, is throughout, neat and chaste, 
and sometimes elegant. 





ANNA. 

I stood in a crowd of the young and gay, 

The fairest of all we deem the fair, 
Fresh as the flowers that welcome May, 

But lovelier far than the sweetest are. 
Oh could I mingle the tints of morn, 

With the soft and shadowy hues of eve, 
Those eyes should beam when their light is gone, 

Those cheeks should bloom when their roses leave. 
And one I mark’d like a fairy queen, 

Who walk’d in the sunlight her beauty made, 
And some for the warmth of her smiles were seen, 

To charm their hearts from a joyless shade. 
Her robe was sweeping in snowy folds, 

As she mov’d in the pride of her maiden power, 
With a heart as pure as the cloud that holds 
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The gentle drops of a summer shower. 
Her form was girt by a golden band, 

With orient pearl and diamond set ; 
The same that erst like an iris span’d 

The delicate lady Amoret. 
And many were seen in her shining train, 

With passionate looks and pleading air, 
Watching her glances in hope to gain, 

A partial smile for their homage there. 
But she passed away to a blissful bower, 

Too pure for the relish of mortal sense, 
Where pleasures gush as a silver shower, 

From fountains of love and innocence. 
And there like the virgin of Theseus’ love, 

With a crown of stars on her marble brow, 
She looks from her mansion of bliss above, 

A spirit of brightness and glory now. 





NOTES ON FRANCE.—No. I. 


The early morning was yet dark and foggy, when after a rapid 
and fatiguing journey of seventy miles, we arrived at Dover. 
As the sun arose, the whole atmosphere of fog assumed a som- 
bre luridness—a depth of duskiness, which was as disagreea- 
ble to the eye, as was the piercing chill to the shrinking and 
shivering frame. The forests were just assuming their young 
glories——the verdure had covered the meadows—and both were 
dripping in the moisture of the morning. Between Canterbury 
and Dover we had occasional glimpses of the beautiful sun, 
transiently peeping through the dense masses that floated over 
the sky; but immediately after a brief and gladdening visitation, 
we were lost again in a world of vapour. Covered as with a 
hoar frost, chilled to the heart, tired of our hurried journeying 
and weary from want of sleep, we hailed with delight the first 
appearance of Dover cliffs and entered the town with rejoicing. 
To a traveller, who is necessitated to submit to all the inconve- 
niences of ordinary passages, no placec an be a sweeter refuge 
or more gladsome home, for a time, than an accommodating 
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inn. At least, while dressing, warming, eating and drinking, 
(very animal, yet still, very excellent offices) we felt the truth 
of Shenstone’s rhymes ; and for a considerable time, were but 
little disposed to reflect on the terrors of the approaching bill. 
But one human evil must come at last—and two hours after 
our arrival, while the steam boat bell was jangling in our ears, 
we met the charge of our landlord manfully, and hurried away 
to the wharf. Here porters and beggars thronged us on every 
side ; one article of our baggage was snatched and borne one 
way-——another seized upon by some perishing mendicant and 
carried, we knew not where ; trouble and disorder and disar- 
ray beset us, and to guard our precious little, required all the 
eyes of Argus ; yet to satisfy the cravings of the multitude would 
almost have beggared Croesus. Finally we succeeded 'n col- 
lecting our various baggage together, and prepared to enter the 
boat. The tide had fallen, and the little dirty vessel lay sev- 
eral feet below the wharf; a ladder, therefore, was necessary 
to descend ; and determined to fleece, as much as possible, the 
unfortunate peregrinators, ere their departure for the land of 
their mortal enemies, the aquatic sons of John Bull demanded 
a shilling sterling, for our use of their miserable creaking 
ladder. 

Away! Montjoie and St. Dennis ! how gladly we escaped 
from the plunderers of Dover! Over the blue swelling waters 
of the channel, the crowded boat drove boomingly along, and 
the filthy wharves, and dingy houses mellowed into the indis- 
tinctness of distance, while the earth and the cliffs stretched 
majestically forward in the blue horizon, and seemed, like the 
giants of oriental romance, appointed to guard the mighty isle 
of the ocean. Ass far as the eye could reach, extended the 
bare, rugged, chalky cliffs, along whose base the mysterious 
voice of the billows rolled hollowly over many a wreck. At 
intervals, a form was seen to move, and a bayonet vividly glan- 
ced along the walls of the castle; and warlike music came 
faintly over the waters, as we passed away. Gradually every 
object grew imperceptible ; the horizon looked dusky where 
the rocks had been, but all else behind us was the deep blue 
sea, on which the undimmed sun looked down with a joyous 
smile. 

The wretched little boat was full of passengers—and such a 
motley multitude as were here assembled, it would not be easy 
to parallel. They were of all nations and languages—of all 
complexions and degrees; and it was abundantly amusing 
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to listen to the various sounds which arose on either hand and 
to mark the attitudes and gestures that prevailed. Here was a 
countenance of thoughtless gaiety, that recked not if the world 
went to ruin, so a convenient corner was left to laugh in.— 
There a clouded brow and a tearful eye, that mourned the 
evils no human wisdom could avoid, or apprehended sorrows, 
that would come to soon. The man of pleasure boasted 
revelries that might be closed in dismay and death ; and the 
son of sorrow looked forward fearfully to afflictions which 
might terminate in bliss. Having watched the faces around me 
until they almost faded into visions, I turned to my companion, 
and, in discourse, by some chance observation, revealed to a 
gentleman behind me that I was an American. Contrary to 
general reserve of English manners, he immediately addressed 
me in the most courteous terms, and during a conversation of 
an hour, manifested a candid spirit of inquiry, joined to very 
considerable knowledge of our institutions, which delighted as 
much as it surprised me ;—for, in general, the ignorance of the 
English in relation to America can be equalled only by their il- 
iberality. He spoke of our government, our laws, our manners 
and our literature with ingenuous praise ; and yet, in some res- 
pects, excepted and inquired with the most perfect apparent 
sincerity. He did not give, nor did I askhis name. We par- 
ted at Calais, as he was going to Dieppe ; but I shall never 
ferget his courtesy nor his candour ;_ the truth of his remarks, 
nor the respect he exhibited for my country. 

Three hours after leaving Dover we arrived at the beautiful 
pier of Calais. Here followed another scene of undistinguish- 
able confusion ; servants, porters, fiddlers, and Custom House 
officers elbowed each other in endless succession, and it was 
worth almost a moiety of life to force one’s way through the 
Gallic. throng. Ceaseless volleys of French were intermingled 
with the obliging but abominable attempts at English, and mon 
Dieu ! and Got tamn ! were uttered in the same breath, with 
the most emphatic enunciation. Numberless hands were stretch- 
ed forward with more eagerness than were those of the ardent 
Horatii, when devoted to the redemption of their country’s hon- 
our——and hotel and restaurateur cards were thrust into one’s 
face with inconceivable politesse. At the same moment came 
the eternal ‘‘ Monsieur voulez vous ?” repeated and reiterated 
in every tone—from the merely ridiculous to the crowning bom- 
bast. The forms, the faces, and the attitudes of these petition- 
ers would have afforded excellent scope for the talent of 
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Hogarth ; and I am certain, had he ever crossed the channel, 
the scene would not have escaped him. 

By dint of perseverance, we finally, forced our way through 
the multitude, and the instant we were actually on Gallic ground, 
we were taken under French surveillance until we passed 
through all the ceremony and searching of the Custom House. 
There our passports were delivered, and our persons examined 
ere we were allowed to depart. The passports are retained and 
delivered to the bureau de commerce, which, on application ren- 
ders to each individual, on the payment of five francs, a descrip- 
tive passport for Paris. Here the latter paper, on another pay- 
ment, is exchanged for a resident passport, and that again, on 
leaving France, for the original London document—which is 
instantly found, among millions, when demanded by the propri- 
etor. At the moment when we were free to depart from the 
irksome inspection of the officer, we hurried away to the hotel de 
? Europe, under the guidance of a very polite and attentive 
person, who contrived to amuse us by caricaturing the perplex- 
ities of the Custom House. On the way, we were struck with 
the light, cheerful, and delightsome air and manner of every one 
we met. No one seemed in haste, no one in want. Every 
face wore a smile of complacency—-with some, no doubt affected, 
but with many real; with some, the effect of pride, but with the 
most, of apathetic indifference. Even those who appeared to 
be the most wretched, were singing a mery chanson or playing 
on the favourite fiddle with vehement pleasure ; and many a 
careless laugh arose when nothing but human wretchedness was 
perceptible. Are these people utterly insensible to affliction ? 
or can philosophy (the wisdom of the stoic) teach men the pa- 
tience of a mere automaton ? 

The feeling, with which we tread upon ground sanctified by 
the deathless renown of heroic deed, is incomprehensible to all 
who have not wandered from the land of their fathers. A dread, 
an awe, an apparitionary shrinking of the heart, a rush of shad- 
ows over the brain—all mingle with the abhorrence of reason 
that bears eternal testimony against the evil deeds of men.— 
Calais is prolific in historic remembrances. The key of France, 
it was often hotly contested ; and the seiges it endured, and the 
battles fought beneath its walls, are memorable even in the his- 
tory of European warfare. One can scarcely feel conscious to 
himself, that here, in other times, the Duke of Bedford held his 
court ; that here he issued to light the funeral pyre of the he- 
roic Joagne ; and that, not long after, he was laid more power- 
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less than the unweaned babe, in the silent sepulchres of Rouen. 
One feels as if it were out of nature that Edward the inimitable 
Black Prince, had ever passed through this place in triumph at 
Poictiers. It oppresses the mind to think of what hath been ; 
it dims the spirit’s eye to read the bloody story of man’s atrocity. 
Alas ! what is greatness if ruin must be its fellow ? And what is 
glory if its price is blood ? And what is fame if its voice is the 
wail of the widow and its record the tears of the fatherless ? 
Be the triumph their’s who are willing to abide the penalty.— 
For me, I would not, for a world of gold, that my foot had ever 
trod the sands of Calais but in peace. Yet here have the spear 
and battle-axe gleamed—and the sword of the spoiler hath 
done its deed ; and the hoof of the charger hath dinted the 
gory soil, and the archer hath drawn his bow, and the fearful 
shouts of the warriors have drowned the wailing of the dying. 

Save, at intervals, in the old walls there are no evidences left 
(except in the cities of the dead) of the trials and sufferings of 
other times. All now is peace and quietness ; the town is airily 
built, and its people are light of heart. Some future slaughter 
may sweep them all away. A new race will succeed, as merry 
as their fathers ; and so the world goes on—at least among the 
French—the politest, the happiest, the most hardened, thought- 
less, hypocritical people beneath the light of heaven; and yet 
they practise on the most detestable principles with such a delu- 
ding grace of manner that it requires great gravity of character 
to speak of their behaviours in the terms it merits. 

The present system of society in very enlightened countries 
is sufficiently prostituted, but among the French, it certainly 
verges on the grossest barbarity. Virtue obtains no respect, 
religion no honour, truth no triumph and patriotism no reward. 
Their character is an intermingled mesh of hypocritical selfish- 
ness ; and the only means by which society is held together, 
even for a day, is the universal knowledge that the most scru- 
pulous politeness is the trick of villany—the mask of dis- 
honor. 

While we continued in Calais, we lodged at the hotel del’ 
Europe ; and the attention which was shown to us, with the rea- 
sonableness of our account, was such as to attract our regard for 
the accommodating landlord. Almost all orders of society in 
France can practise that debonnaire manner——that courtesy of 
address, which wins our hearts even in their gloomiest mood and 
insensibly throws a charm over our existence. Mine host bore 
the marks of sorrow on his brow-—but gaiety reigned whenever 
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he approached. And this was his philosophy (though unfor- 
tunately, it is not mine) to forget that blighted affection had ever 
bloomed—to smile where he might have frowned—and to ap- 
pear delighted when full of disgust. Doubtless, by this means 
he obtained the applause of many, and the world went well with 
him ; but should we purchase the good will of men by the sac- 
rifice of our consciences and principles? Or should we befool 
ourselves and chatter like magnpies, merely to oblige the persons 
with whom we happen to be thrown in contact ? 

Voila! la Diligence! and we hurried forth to mount the ele- 
phantine machine, which is, de facto, three ordinary carriages 
linked into one, with an immense hollow on the top for all sorts 
of luggage, and a cabriolet in front, above the first carriage, for 
outside passengers. It is drawn usually by six horses, almost 
without harness, and wholly without reins or bridles ; sometimes 
however, in hilly parts of the country, not fewer than nine or 
ten are affixed to the land-ship ; and, then, it moves with the ra- 
pidity of about six miles in an hour. Monsieur le Conducteur sits 
on the right of the cabriolet and supervises the whole manage- 
ment of the machine and of the passengers whom it contains. 
The postillion, dressed like an Alpine bandit, rides the hind- 
most horse and governs the whole herd by voice and lash, 
The coup d’ eil de la Diligence is perhaps, the most awfully ludi- 
crous thing that is visible in this lower world of oddities. 

The day was warm and bright and beautiful, and the sun was 
gloriously beaming in the morning sky when the rumbling rolling 
Diligence crashed along the streets, and thundered through the 
old arched gates of Calais. As we left the town, I looked back 
from the long sandy plain, on which we entered ; the churches, 
the armoury, the mazson d’ arret and other structures rose ma- 
jestically above the airy lightness of the town ; and as the tow- 
ers and the steeples gradually lessened and vanished in the dis- 
tance, memory reverted. to by-past scenes and superinduced a 
revery, which continued uninterrupted, until the last vestige of 
the far-famed town had disappeared. As we proceeded, the 
freshening verdure, the planting of the vintage, the deep green 
of the forests, and the busy alacrity of the peasants enlivened at 
intervals, our dusty passage over a long extent of barren sand ; 
and nothing annoyed our feelings save the unusual sight of wo- 
men labouring in the fields. This degradation of the delicate 
sex, whose home, whose empire, whose paradise is invisible re- 
tirement, sunk heavily on our hearts, and we could not fail to 
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compare the condition of the women of Picardy with that of 
our own—in the bright land that was far away. 

Slowly and drearily we journeyed through Guines, Amble- 
teure and other indifferent villages, where we were always hail- 
ed for news from England, till leaving St Omer on the left, we 
passed through the department of the Straits of Calais and ar- 
rived in the afternoon, at Montreuil—the strongly fortified capi- 
tal of the Department of the Somme. As we entered the town, 
we alighted from the lumbering Diligence and proceeded in 
advance (yet at a slow pace) through the narrow, dirty, dark 
and dilapidated streets, every house in which was covered with 
the rust of ages, and bore the visible history of countless genera- 
tions. Montreuil is one of the most ancient towns in France ; 
it has a population of about thirty thousand people ; comfort 
and cleanliness are not to be found therein ; but, I doubt not that 
safety in times of turbulent outrage might readily be found with- 
in its four distinct walls of iron strength. We gazed with aston- 
ishment, on these gigantic defences against the wrath of man ; 
and for a while, could scarcely imagine how a creature so poor, 
so helpless, so easily vanquished by disease, could excite such 
fears in his fellow worm, or require such bulwarks to guard him 
from the fury of his assault. 

Night descended as we passed the wood of Soigny—the out- 
skirts of the far-famed field of Crescy, where Edward the III., in 
1346, obtained the sanguinary victory which immortalized his 
own, and the name of the battle-ground. = Here we could not 
but retrace the history of those long and terrible conflicts between 
the rival interests of France and England, which deluged the 
former with the blood of her best and her bravest heroes—which 
left the flower of Anglican chivalry on the field of triumph, ex- 
hausted the finances, blasted the happiness of thousands, and 
shattered each kingdom to the very foundation of its strength. 

During one whole journey, until we arrived within twenty 
miles of Paris, where the pavements commence, neither fences, 
nor walls, nor landmarks of any description were perceptible. 
A vast extent of slightly diversified country stretched before us, 
unrelieved but by an occasional flock or herd widely scattered 
over the plains. On the road and in the vintage grounds we 
often passed groups of peasantry ; and, uniformly, they appeared 
as happy and indolent as human beings, who never think—who 
never provide to-day for to-morrow’s need—who are content to 
starve when they might wanton in abundance—must always be. 
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About eleven o’clock at night we reached Abbeville——a forti- 
fied town, of which it is not to be expected that we should know 
more than an hour, wholly devoted to warm libations aad rapid 
mastication, would allow us to observe. Hungry, chilled and 
weary (for the Diligence pauses not for slumber or rest, and 
scarcely for refreshment), the light of the old iron lamps before 
the guarded gates was most acceptable to our eyes—the echoes 
of the venerable arches were music to our ears—and a hot sup- 
per enlivened our spirits for the remainder of our dark and un- 
comfortable journey. 

The morning rose beautifully on our harrassed and wearied 
spirits ; a fine extent of increasingly lovely country expanded 
before us ; the orchards were in blossom—the vines threw forth 
their deep green lcaves to the reviving air—the birds were sing- 
ing amid the forest trees—the blue smoke curled from the chim- 
nies of the hamlets as we passed—and light, and love, and bloom, 
and blessedness once more appeared to be the allotment of man. 
Mirth reigned around us, and cheerfulness prevailed within our 
perambulating castle. Thus joyously we passed through the De- 
partment of the Somme and across that little rivulet to Beauvais, 
where dinner awaited us—but not such a feast of good things as 
had greeted us on our arrival,the day before,at the beautiful town 
of Boulogne—the residence of many English families, whom ill 
health or economy transports to this delightful place. Leaving 
Beauvais—an ancient, dark and gloomy, though peopled hermit- 
age, with nothing attractive but its noble cathedral—we rapidly 
approached the city of love.and intrigue, pomp and gaiety— 
the glory of all cities and the slaughter-house of ambition. The 
country became more beautiful as we advanced; and, while 
contemplating new loveliness at every remove, we half forgot the 
barren plains, the wretched straw-thatched huts, and the misera- 
ble people of Picardy. Groves and gardens—fields of «iversi- 
fied beauty and country seats, that seemed to realize the Juxurious 
dreams of the Troubadour, saluted us on every side—and Ja belle 
France! burst admiringly from every stranger’s lips, highly to 
the gratification of Monsieur le Conducteur and his companion, 
the barber of St. Dennis. 

It is impossible to convey to the mind of the reader a perfect 
idea of the sleeping beauty of the scene. He must have passed 
through the Department of the Loire—he must have beheld the 
luxuriant vales, the viny uplands, the splendid chateaux, the 
translucent rivulets, the beautiful vista of sycamores by the way- 
side, the berlins the landeaus and carriages of every description 
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which passed and re-passed our lumbering elephant--to feel, with- 
out the power to impart, the transcendent loveliness of France. 
The burial-place of the Bourbons was left behind—each chat- 
eau on the verdant hills grew dimmer and dimmer in the bosom 
ofthe groves—and the fortress of Montmatre and the towers of 
Notre Dame revealed to our longing eyes the beauty of the earth. 
Just three days after leaving London we arrived in the French 
capital—and gladly hastened away from the crowded hostel- 
rie to the hotel de la rue de I? Echequer. F. 





THE LAST SURVIVER OF THE SIGNERS OF OUR DECLA- 
RATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Assyria boasted him who humbled Tyre, 

Her warrior monarch.—Greece the clarion swell’d 
For him of Macedon, whose sickening tear 
Flow’d o’er the narrow limits of a world, 

Though in a wine-cup’s narrower round, his soul 
Dissolving sank.—Stern Carthage too, was proud 
Of old Hamilcar’s son, when from the height 

Of Alpine cliffs, with vengeful eye she scann’d 
Her haughty rival.— Rome beset the heav’ns, 
Even while her veins were bursting, with the shout 
Of Io Cesar !—On red Sweden’s sky 

A meteor glar’d, till dire Pultowa quench’d 

The wild-fire flame.—France trembled as she took 
Her idol on her shoulders, and compell’d 

Tribute from mightier climes,—but the cold blast 
That swept Siberian pines breath’d o’er his brow 
Proving he was but clay.— 


Behold they died ! 
Those demigods of earth,—and left their fame 
To ravag’d realms, and slaughter’d hecatombs, 
And widow’s tears.—But in this western world 
Which nature in her bosom long conceal’d 
As her last, precious gem, a band arose 
Of nobler heroes.—They, no conquest sought, 
No throne usurp’d, no vassal homage claim’d, 
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of the Declaration of Independence. 


But bade the sceptre, and the crowned head 
Bow to the righteous cause.—Time laid his hand 
Upon their silver’d brows, and summon’d all 
Save one, who in the dignity of age 

Linger’d amid the blessings they had wrought, 
Crown’d by a nation’s thanks.—T'o honour’s tomb 
He saw his brethren gather’d, one by one, 

Yet found they might not die. 


—Amid the haunts 
Of industry, who o’er his harvest sings, 
Of letter’d knowledge, liberty and wealth, 
They move illustrious in the gifts they gave. 
When to the woodman’s axe the forest groans 
Brief answer, and the new-born city springs, 
It bears their name.—Those mighty streams that roll 
The tide of commerce o’er our cultur’d vales, 
And ocean’s thundering wave which proudly bears 
The star-clad banner on its course sublime, 
Speak forth their praise. 


The husbandman who guides 
His caravan far from his father’s fields, 
On tow’rd the setting sun, and boldly rears 
A cell upon the frontiers, makes their deeds 
His text-book nightly to his listening sons 
Who throng the winter fire—Their pictur’d forms 
Look down from halls of taste, and wake the soul 
Of the young student to heroick deeds. 
Babes learn to name them in their murmur’d prayer, 
And as Penates, at each household hearth 
Where freedom smiles, they dwell. 


Say not ’t is death 
When this clay fabrick falls, and weary yields 
Each element a part. Is it not life 
To prompt heroic thought, to cheer the toil 
Alike of statesmen, and of labouring swain, 
To prop the columns of a nation’s strength, 
And soar on gratitude’s unresting wing 
Around the earth >—Such glorious life they live. 
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REVIEW. 


The Grave of Byron, with other Poems. By George Lunt. 
Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co. 18mo. pp. 84. 1826. 


The Cities of the Plain. A Scripture Poem. By Sumner L. 
Fairfield. Boston: C.G. Greene. 18mo. pp. 59. 1827. 


We gladly hail the appearance of every new demonstration 
of native genius, and are disposed to say all that can conscien- 
tiously be said in extenuation of the errors attending the ex- 
ertions of the novice. But when an author alleges that he has 
not the patience to make those amendments, which he per- 
ceives are necessary, he must not think it unwarrantable harsh- 
ness if he be directed, very plainly, to those instances where 
the application of the correcting hand would have saved himself 
the vexatious buzzings of criticism, and perchance the review- 
er the ineffable pleasure of hunting up misplaced commas, and 
disjointed sentences, and of breaking butterflies upon the 
rack. 

These remarks are made in reference to a note at the con- 
clusion of Mr Lunt’s volume, where he says that it was com- 
posed ‘ in the intervals of constant and engrossing occupation,’ 
in the space of three months. We are willing to give the au- 
thor due credit for possessing ‘the pen of a ready writer,’ out 
we are not prepared to pass all errors unnoticed, merely be- 
cause they are the natural result of great haste. Weighty af- 
fairs require time, and we cannot think that the arduous task 
of writing a book should be lightly dispatched. 

The Grave of Byron, is a poem of very unequal merit, con- 
taining many beautiful passages, and many which require great 
labour and polishing to render them worthy a place in a poem 
bearing for its title the name of the immortal bard. Its prin- 
cipal fault is indistinctness—not in the imagery, for that is 
throughout, vivid and striking—but in the whole narration of 
the tale, and particularly at the opening. The poetry is deli- 
cate, often sweet and touching, as you fall upon it by opening 
the book at random ; but a connecting link is wanting to pre- 
serve an undiminished interest, when the poem is read from 
the commencement. It gives evidence, however, that the au- 
thor is capable of accomplishing a task, the reward of which 
will be ‘an honest fame.’ We would recommend to his atten- 
tion subjects having less of boyish enthusiasm than that on 
which his present efforts have been bestowed. The division 
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of opinion with regard to Byron’s character and motives of ac- 
tion is so strongly marked, that when the gauntlet is thrown 
down by his antagonists, if taken up at all, it should be with 
the fixed intention of contending manfully in the field of reason 
and argument,—not for the summer evening’s sport on the 
flower strewn plain of poesy. 

As specimens of Mr Lunt’s taste, we subjoin the following 
extracts : 


Then did I gaze across the deep serene, 
Cradled to slumbers, of the far green sea ;— 
And even as dreams can often grant, I ween, 
The melancholy gift, alas to be 
Filled with the fearful power of prophecy,— 
So then, this faculty of bringing nigh 
The future and the distant was with me, 
And fixing on a foreign shore mine eye 
These are the visioned things which there I did espy. 


*T was dear to look upon that antique strand 

Which still so fair in fatal beauty lay,— 

Strewed o’er with fallen majesty, whose grand 

Yet soft forms seemed scarce made to pass away ;— 
Arches enveloped in Eld’s twilight gray, 

Ruins of temples, on whose fronts sublime, 

Reared to strange gods who left him to decay, 

Still frowned the gloomy tale of fear or crime, 

Or tall hoar pillars yet spared even by ruthless time. 
Still spared, though prostrate,—lingering half decayed 
So sweetly mournful round each crumbling vase ; 
Where age in pity could not all degrade 
Those speaking annalists of brighter days,— 

But left some vestige of each nameless grace 
To — how eloquent ! in glory’s cause,— 
And point to wondering worlds some fading trace 
Of all that Athens, Thebes, and Sparta was 
Ere tyrants gave to sons of Grecian fathers laws. 


Memorialists of Freedom,—which uprear 
Their marble summits to the glad blue sky,— 
And oracles of ages,—whose career, 
Like whirlwinds, through upstirring memory, 
Brought home again the swelling battle cry 
Which warmed their souls ere tyrants shook the rod 
Then did they hurl the crescent from on high, 
And where the infidel insulting trod, 
Planted the flaming red-cross banner of our God. 


In allusion to the death of Byron, the poet says, 


He doth not sleep along that pleasant strand, 
Under her mighty temples, with the brood 
Of the old kings and chicflaias of the land 
We learn to love so in our warm boyhood, 
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Review of the Cities of the Plain. 


Nor yet forget in age’s sober mood :— 
How dear,—how vain the wish that his hard fate, 
Kind but for once, had willed him to have stood 
Foremost amongst the brave,—there to create 

A death more rich than life ;—alas, it is too late. 


He must not fall unsung,—though weak the lyre, 
Perchance presumptuous ;~and of little vt 
Its strains unhallowed by celestial fire ;-- 
O that the wondrous wizard of the North 
In his own sorrows, would again give birth 
To his deep glowing witchery and tell 
How Byron sung and died,—and calling forth 
All the strong magic of his mightiest spell, 
Weave round that pale brow wreaths he only weaves so well! 

We come now to the Cities of the Plain, the author of 
which, Mr Fairfield, is already known to the public. A fault 
with him, we take to be, his having writtentoo much. Volume 
after volume has issued from his pen during the two years 
past, with a rapidity unequalled by any of our aspirers to fame, 
with the exception of Neal, that phenomenon among the wield- 
ers of the quill. We wish this observation to be understood. 
Our meaning is, that the urging on, even of a good work, with 
too great rapidity, is altogether incompatible with that degree 
of finishing excellence which gives tie greatest charm to the 
inspired breathings of the muse. 

Mr Fairfield has been the subject of much abuse in the lite- 
rary world, and we have had occasion to know, that personal 
prejudice, and personal enmity have been mingled without 
measure, in very many of the remarks that have been made 
upon the exertions of his genius. For ourself, we shall care- 
fully avoid the influence of any feeling toward the author 
which shall, in the least degree, affect our opinion of his 
poetry. 

The subject of the volume before us is not, in itself, very 
attractive,—but our present inquiry is, to ascertain whether 
the author has succeeded in what he has attempted ;—viz. 
in giving us a lively portraiture of the devoted cities, Sodom 
and Gomorrah, previous to the fiery out-pouring of Almighty 
wrath ; and in describing with distinct and vivid colouring, the 
immediate effects of that tremendous visitation which came 
upon them in their moments of revelry and thoughtlessness. 

The poem commences with a refreshing description of 
Abraham enjoying the coolness of the evening breeze at his 
tent door; and the approach of the three angels to announce 
the destruction of the cities. The judgment is denounced, 
and then 
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Thrice o’er the fated cities, dark as night, 
A giant vision passed ; thrice o’er them flashed 
A fiery sword and sceptre broke in twain. 


We are next presented with a picturesque view of the scene 
over which, Abraham casts his eyes, when he seeks repose 
upon the holy hill of Zion,—with the ‘ pleasant plains of Jor- 
dan’ below, and the shepherds watching their flocks, and read- 
ing the starry mysteries of heaven. The story of Abraham’s 
intercession with God, as related in the book of Genesis, is 
then versified with much accuracy, and oecasionally with 
strength and spirit. But at length the terrible hour of ven- 
geance approaches, and then, says the poet, 


Blood-red clouds arose, 
And all the horizon quivered as they rushed 
In giant armies to the cope of heaven. 
Like fiery vapours of a burning world, 
They gathered round and shut out light and joy 
From the devoted victims of despair. 
And they, who were in after ages called 
Mothers of nations, gazed in shuddering fear 
Where the red banner of destruction shook 
O’er Palestine’s dark mountains and the towers 
Of Sodom and Gomorrah ; and deep sounds, 
As of the sundering of the earth, arose, 
And hollow mournings, as the world bewailed _ 
The ruin of its fairest, though its worst. 
The birds, with open beaks and fluttering wings, 
Rose from the creaking woods and fled in haste 
Unto the pinnacles of mountains, crowned 
With forests inaccessible, or down 
Mid dells and gorges and cliff-arched ravines, 
Took refuge, trembling—ever and anon 
Peering with terror o’er the rugged rocks, 
Then shrinking quickly back ; the flocks and herds 
Looked up amazed as o’er the morning skies 
Gathered the miracle of horror’s night ; 
The green turf withered and the fountains turned 
To poison, and the leaves in cinders dropped, 
And the dark waters quivered, and men’s breath 
Became an agony, and all the air 
Seem’d panting ; and the starting eye grew wild 
Beholding things o’erturned and mixed and lost 
In a strange chaos. 


The horrors and agonies of the victims continue, till at 
length 


An angel voice, 
That shook the heavens, drowned the dying groans, 
And cried “It is enough !”—the skies were bright! 
And on the instant, the astonished Earth 
Yawned in a bottomless chasm. 
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The sketches of the various scenes presented in the cities 
before the consummation of their fate, are drawn with a free 
and bold hand,—-and there is a mournful sweetness in the 
musings of the poet, as the subject matter of the poem suggests 
his occasional reflections. 


Life—what is human life? quick breathings sent 
From the deep pulses of a bleeding heart! 

Life! ’t is the shadow of the dial-stone, 

The echo of the solitary bell! 

Life! ’tis the music of departed days, 

Dew upon earth and vapour in the sky, 

A beauty and a glory—and a dream! 

On such a holy night the pleasant scenes 

Of earlier life recur in all their bloom, 

And faded glories waken and the heart 

Is young again ; the fountain of the soul 

Strr’d by the wings of angels, brings forth joy, 
That springs to being as in olden time 

Heaven’s daughter from the ocean’s silvery foam. 
But green leaves wither in the autumn winds, 
And desolation marks the closing year ; 

Years blanch the head and harrow the quick heart, 
And furrow the fair brow and crush the frame, 
And leave us blighted hopes and broken hearts. 


The following is his apostrophe to Hope. 


——O hope! creator of a fairy heaven ! 

Manna of angels! rainbow c*< the heart, 

That, throned in heaven, doth ever rest on earth! 
From our first sigh, unto our latest groan, 

From the first throb until the heart is cold, 

Thou art a giedness and a mockery, 

A glory and a vision. 

So far, this is well-—but the same strain is continued on for 
such a length that the thread of the narrative is completely 
broken. 

The allusion to Lot’s wife is happy, though somewhat simi- 
lar to a passage in Childe Harold. 

There she stands, 
The mother dying for her children’s sake, 
The Niobe of nature! sculptured Love ! 
More beautiful than Venus in her pride! 

We have been through the volume a second time with much 
pleasure, and find every reason to confirm cur opinion that it 
contains much strength, pathos, and beauty; we could wish 
that there were less disposition in the author’s mind to express, 
on every occasion, the bitterness of his misanthropy ; for his 
utmost efforts will never convince the majority of this terres- 
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tial race, that life is not worth enjoying. It is an antiquated 
notion, and one that we are happy to find is going out of fash- 
ion, that to be contented with the allotment of Providence is 
unsentimental and anti-poetical. If happiness be indeed pro- 
saic, and the cup of inspiration is to be swallowed with a 


wry face, Heaven save us from any intercourse with the muses. 





BLUE DEVILS. 


Tuese cerulean imps, from the earliest ages, have been 
most shamefully wronged ; they have never been permitted to 
enjoy a trial by jury, but, were condemned by acclamation, and 
deprived of counsel. Our old maxim was ‘to give the Devil 
his due,’ but Blue devils have been proscribed without a hear- 
ing upon their merits, and many stand ready to let fall the 
guillotine upon their necks, and to surrender their bodies to the 
surgeon. ‘This is a wanton misprision of justice, unworthy of 
amoral community. I now enter my protest against the valid- 
ity of this sentence, and do honestly believe that they are a 
very useful set of elves, friends to the muses, and very active 
in the finale of tragedy. When our veins are too full of young 
blood, they peer darkly over the curtain of the future, and by 
their grave and sombre countenances, temperate the course of 
hot-heeled joy, making us grave, sentimental, and poetical ; 
they come in appropriately, when man’s countenance is dis- 
tended and distorted into the wrinkles of a grin, and smooth 
it down into the yea and nay verily of a shaking quaker. Hil- 
arity is the antipodes of true or affected wisdom, and he who 
looks grave, enlarges a public estimation of his knowledge, 
even as a piece of crape extends its dimensions under the 
modus operandi of the washerwoman. ‘'The azure demons are 
also closely connected with sober reflection ; they are hand- 
maidens of Mammon, cater-cousins to Cupid, and the prime 
ministers to inheritances.—These are assertions—now for 
proofs. A gay, unthinking, young man, means a spendthrift. 
A fit of the blues is every thing but gaiety, videlicet, they stayed 
me once from a ball, and prevented the expenditure of a five dol- 
lar bank note, all of which gained me the credit of prudence, and 
forbearance from dissipation. Your old codgers are convinced, 
that a part of man’s mind lies in his heels, and s. long as these 
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are kept from pigeon-wings anc double shufiles, the head re- 
mains cool and free from fidgetty itchings, and hankerings 
after fiddles and ladies. Satan is thought to roar loudest for a 
soul in the ball-room, because it then trespasses upon the De- 
vil’s premises. But a fit of the Cerulians will drive a man out 
of, instead of into an assemblage of this nature, and it is ten to 
one that, on retirement from this tabooed place, he moralize 
like a duck in a thunderstorm. 4rgal they conduce to re- 
flection. 

Secondly, they are handmaidens to Mammon—or handmen, 
if you please.—No man who is possessed by the spirits afore- 
said, will feel like spending his brownies—the theatre is worse 
to him than a charnel-house—and he looks at a debtor, as 
glum as a bum-bailiff. A hole in the elbow of his coat trou- 
bles him not, and the dinner is left untouched. Seguttur, that 
he must become rich; for he who has no wants will never 
spend his money. 

Thirdly, they are cater cousins to Cupid. Who ever heard 
of a laughing lover, that had paid his devoirs successfully ? 
You might as well preach of a merry sexton, or of a ground- 
and-lofty-tumbling mourner. Love and the Blues are con- 
nected by the strongest ties, for Love in its outset !s connected 
with a melancholy feeling, and like a breeze sent through a 
mummied cavern, it whistles through the dry bones of lost 
hopes. One, to be successful, must be in despair; even as 
the fox feigned himself dead, to run away from death. 

They are prime ministers to inheritances—The staid, gloomy, 
money-catching boy, is the miser’s darling, and when breath 
deserts the latter, the former is sure to finger the cash, your 
wild urchin, with a better head and heart, to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

The blue devils operate among birds and beasts. The sa- 
pient owl, the reflecting cat, and the philosophical ox, owe all 
their credit for wisdom, to the influence of these spirits. It is 
said, that animals have a method of communicating their 
thoughts to each other—lI believe it, and that man, as an animal, 
has a coequal faculty. 1 recollect, when I was beset by these 
imps at the age of fifteen, of laying my carcase, in extenso, at 
the foot of an oak, beside a brook, iu one of your musing 
moods, when a cloud was darkening my future prospect. I was 
making the erudite, but profitless enquiry, why I was in exist- 
ence, and what would be my destiny in a scene which had be- 
gan to grow so sickly, even at that young hour. The world, 
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before my arrival upon its confines, was well enough, and I 
seemed but a mere acorn casually dropped, which Gaffer Death 
must sooner or later gobble down. An owl was above me, 
finishing rather a late dinner upon a mouse, his captive, and, 
like an Alderman, was wiping his face after his repast. He 
looked down upon me, as a philosopher would upon his pupil, 
and winked profoundly—anon, he turned his gaze upon the 
sun, and the stream, and the hill, and then upon me. I under- 
stood him—agreed, quoth 1—they are, indeed, glorious things, 
and I have the faculty for enjoying them. But why are there 
sO many miseries connected with this weary existence ; friends, 
but to lose them ; hopes, but to be deceived; honors, but for 
knaves? All have said, that there is no peace but within the 
still grave. ‘Then why should I have been called from nihility, 
to endure the pains of being, though there are a few sweets in 
the cup of bitterness. Give me one plain reason for my being 
here; one simple answer as to the purposes of my creation. 
Why sit you there perched upon that limb, with the privileges 
of soaring on high, while I grovel here like a crushed worm? 
The power which called me into being, and made me what I am, 
had a further authority ; that of making me happy. Why was 
it not exercised °—Hoot! shouted the owl.-—Well, agreed, 
that this thing is none of my business; yet as I have been in- 
cumbered with life, 1 have the right to resign it. I was no 
party to the contract, and existence was forced upon me ;—do 
you see that stream? Its simple influence can annul all claims, 
which pain may have upon me. I can surrender a lease of life 
when I like not the terms of its tenure. T'o who ?—quoth the 
owl.—This was done with a deliberate, yet solemn stare, and 
two interminable winks, which meaned a very deliberate re- 
proof. He then, after the manner of our most celebrated ora- 
tors, scratched his nose with his left claw, and afterwards point- 
ed with it to an ox, which was quietly and laboriously tugging 
at a plough. I know, replied {, that I might have been a beast, 
deprived of liberty, and subject to much cruelty—but to have 
been like you, so contemplative, so thoughful, so much given to 
philosophy, and apparently, to say the least, having such an in- 
sight into futurity, would have been far better than to have 
been the thing lam. At this he appeared highly flattered, 
and gave his woolly head a consequential shake. 1 thought at 
this moment that I had discovered another pair of owl’s eyes 
under the green leaves, and behind my philosophical instruc- 
tor—in another moment down plumped a cat, bearing off in its 
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jaws, my friend, the owl, who looked most marvellously wise, 
but uncomfortably astonished.—True, quoth I, things are well 
ordered, and a fit of the blues does a man good sometimes. 
They make us look upon the dark side of our existence, and 
we become wiser from a reflection of the fitness of things. To 
have been an owl would have been worse, than even to be a 
discontented boy. 

What would Byron and the whole host of melancholy poets 
have been, had they not felt the influence of the blue devils? 
Petrarch might have been a merry andrew and Gray’s elegy a 
Yankee doodle. No one feels truly happy, unless a tincture of 
their sadness be infused in the cup ofhis joy. Even as I write 
I feel their influence as they are throwing their mantle over 
my spirits, and they, from the dying embers of the fire will 
conjure up, castles and graves and saddened recollections, in 
a Jaques-like mood, and I would not exchange the revery over 
which they will preside, for all the gairish, heartless, thought- 
less, grinning mockery, which wears the laughing semblance 
of joy, when the reality of sober enjoyment is as far from it 
as man is from Paradise. Give me my honest, truth telling 
friends, the blues, and procul este profani, ye whited sepul- 
chres of unmeaning merriment. ICHABOD. 





THE MUSIC OF THE WINDS. 


Ye make sad music in my heart, 
Ye viewless wanderers of the air! 
The tear, which ye have forced to s tart— 
I dream’d not that it linger’d there. 
I deem’d that sorrow long and deep, 
Had drain’d the bitter fountain dry; 
But that last low and gentle sweep 
Hath bade the fond illusion fly. 


I ’ve heard ye—when your notes were sweet 
And soft, as is the gentle sigh 

Breath’d, when long parted lovers meet,— 
The fond heart’s sweetest melody, 
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Ye came to me from sunny bowers, 
Across a smiling summer’s sea, 
Your song, it was of opening flowers, 
And joys and raptures yet to be. 


I’ve heard ye—when your notes were wild, 
Yet thrilling like a farewell song; 
The hopes, which till that hour had smil’d, 
Were lost amid a glittering throng. 
From fancy’s wild-flower haunts I stole 
A wreath to hang around my brow, 
I plung’d it deep in pleasure’s bowl, 
And bade it bloom—’t is wither’d now ! 


I sit within a broken bower, 
And listen to your mournful strain— 
I gaze upon each wither’d flower 
And feel, it ne’er can bloom again. 
Yet though your notes are sad the while, 
They meet as warm a welcome here ; 
And he, who once could give a smile, 
Now greets you with a silent tear. 
W. G. C. 





POSTHUMOUS REPUTATION. 


* Non omnis moriar 2? 





There are few motives of action so powerful, as the desire 
of obtaining ‘ that lasting fame and perpetuity of praise which,’ 
we are told, ‘ God and good men have consented shall be the 
reward of those, whose labours advance the good of mankind.’ 
Though founded on selfishness, it has enlisted its followers on 
the side of virtue ; indifferent, perhaps, to her native charms, 
but allured by the splendor of her dowry: willing, as in the 
ancient temples, to sacrifice at her altar, because hers is the 
only avenue to ever-enduring fame. 

While the desire of posthumous reputatiun is thus a prevail- 
ing motive to effort, the expectation of possessing it is a rich 
consolation under temporary misfortune and disgrace. When 
‘fallen upon evil times and evil tongues,’ many, like Milton, 
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have comforted their hearts with the reflection— Distant gen- 
erations shall, with unbiassed minds, form a more impartial 
judgment; and then, when envy shall have been buried, if 
we have in any time deserved well, the latest posterity shall 
know it.’ Sustained by this hope, Bacon, in his last years of 
shame and penury, committed his fame as a legacy to other 
ages and other nations; and Emmet, from the scaffold, left it 
to ‘ other times and other men to do justice to his character.’ 

To this desire and pursuit of a reputation founded on great 
and good actions, I am far from opposing any scrupulous ob- 
jections, as though it were an unworthy or improper object. 
To be ‘held in everlasting remembrance’ is ene of the many 
rewards of good desert, and to move it from the list of motives 
thereto, is to lessen their number and diminish their power. 
If there is an object on earth worthy to excite admiration and 
reverence, it is merit eclipsed through life by adversity and in- 
justice, but calmly awaiting its future and exalted recompense, 
not in personal happiness only, but in the fruits of its bright and 
unclouded example and fame in following generations. I can 
almost say with Pliny, that ‘ those who have done things wor- 
thy of remembrance, I judge deserving not only of pardon, but 
of praise, if they endeavour to secure that immortality which 
they merit.’ 

‘ What shall I do to be forever known, 
And make the age to come my own ?” 

is, therefore, an inquiry of which none need be ashamed, and 
for the correct answer to which, all may be justly solicitous. 
And of those, whose minds have been raised by cultivation 
to that eminence from which they can behold the past and fu- 
ture, almost all will be found to be thus solicitous ; however 
their professions may deny it. Rufus, who left a pompous in- 
scription for his tomb, and Frontinus, who forbade any monu- 
ment to be erected over him, were rightly pronounced, by an 
ancient writer, to have therein equally sought for fame, but by 
different paths; the one, by securing funeral honours; the 
other, by endeavouring to be thought to have despised them.’ 
To every one the feeling that, by any action, he has or may 
have attached a lasting stain of infamy to his character, is deep- 
ly painful. The younger Lyttleton, much, as by his conduct, 
he seemed to disregard reputation, has left this confession on 
record—-‘ After all his blustering and looking big, the heart of 
the worst man cannot be at ease, when he forces a look of 
contempt towards the ill opinion of mankind,’ Among the 
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many barriers which providence has placed in the path-way of 
vice, those of shame have already been the most difficult and 
last to be surmounted. 

But in the length of this introduction, I have almost forgot- 
ten that my object in assuming the pen, was rather to discour- 
age the excess of this desire for fame, than to defend or re- 
commend it. While I cheerfully and fully recognise it as a 
proper motive, 1 would as fully and more loudly condemn it, 
when it becomes the only motive, and usurps the place of duty. 
And while I neither regret nor censure its existence, I would 
not wish to add to its votaries, nor increase its influence. With 
this principle, if with no other, mankind are amply furnished, 
and need no additions to the stock found in every bosom. 

The folly of too eager a pursuit of posthumous reputation 
may be well illustrated by the faults and foibles into which it 
has led its followers. One of the most amusing reliques of 
antiquity is the epistles of Cicero to Lucceius ; in which, with 
so much earnestness and ingenuity, he attempts to persuade 
the latter to write a history of Cicero’s life and doings, that 
should extend his fame to posterity. In this extraordinary 
composition, after encouraging himself with the considerations, 
that ‘the letter could not blush,’ and that ‘he who has once 
passed the bounds of modesty, may as well be downright im- 
pudent,’ Cicero bluntly requests his friend, ‘ to give to his ac- 
tions, in his narrative, a higher colouring than they in fact bore 
in his estimation ;’ ‘to be influenced by a friendly partiality in 
recording his achievements ;’ ‘ and to add to them a little more 
than truth would dictate, from love to him and a desire for his 
fame.’ In one of his other letters, Cicero describes this to 
Lucceius, as ‘a truly beautiful epistle ;’ with so much art had 
he endeavoured to persuade him to write his history, and to le 
a little for him in its contents. 

This sad specimen of Cicero’s weakness and folly may be 
well contrasted with the language of the younger Pliny on a 
similar occasion. The same ardent desire of posthumous 
fame induced him also to solicit from Tacitus a memorial in 
his pages. ‘I foresee,’ said he, ‘that your histories will be 
immortal: and therefore, I will frankly confess, I desire a 
place in them. For, if we select with care the best painter to 
copy our features, ought we not to wish that a writer like your- 
self should record our actions?’ ‘ But,’ he adds, in another 
part of the same letter, ‘I do not ask that you should exagge- 
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rate my actions. For histories ought never to depart from the 
truth ; and the truth is enough for actions truly honourable.’ 

I will copy another excellent sentiment of the same author. 
‘Whether posterity will regard us with any favour, [know not; 
but we will, at least, deserve it, I will not say by our talents, 
(for that were vanity,) but by our cares and labours, and by 
our regard for posterity.’ Pliny was right in acknowledging 
the uncertainty of future fame, however well deserved ; and 
this fact, more plainly than any other, exhibits the folly of too 
ardent a desire to obtain it. Amidst all the uncertainties of 
life, few things are more so than the correctness of our opin- 
ions concerning the characters of the dead. We hear much, 
and I have alluded to several instances, of appeals to an im- 
partial posterity ; forgetting that, however impartial may be 
the judge, he can decide only from the evidence before him, 
and that the evidence in this case will come to him corrupted 
or mutilated. This fact so humiliating to pride, and so dis- 
couraging to ambition, might be illustrated by a thousand ex- 
amples drawn from every age. 

I will select one of the last, whose life has become a sub- 
ject of history. The character of the late French emperor 
will go down to the bar of the future, attended by two bands 
of witnesses, both numerous and both on other subjects equal- 
ly credible. The one describes him as stained with every pri- 
vate vice, and public atrocity, that disgrace humanity ; and 
can appeal to almost every contemporary publication to sup- 
port its charges. The other arrays him in virtues to which 
few mortals attain, and finds in his life only the footsteps of 
benevolence and equity. The popular current at present is 
decidedly with the latter, and with a strength of partiality that 
would almost justify the old Roman practice of deification. 
And thus the general opinion will probably be, and thus all 
historians may pourtray him for years, and perhaps for cen- 
turies. And then some Mitford will arise, and show the world 
how long it has been mistaken, and appeal to old newspapers 
and reviews and manifestoes, for the correction of this gene- 
ral errour ; and as it is always easier to impeach than to justify, 
will find enough to support his own estimate of the motives 
and conduct of Bonaparte. Grave reasoners will then expa- 
tiate on the power of time to reveal truth, and make this ex- 
ample a text for their long homilies. Which opinion will be cor- 
rect, I do not attempt to decide, but if, as I suspect, the last be 
so, it will be, nevertheless, supported by the worst evidence. 
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Even where the public opinion of preceding characters con- 
tinues unchanged, posterity are only placed where King James 
wished himself to be, hearing the evidence and lawyers only 
on one side, and, of course, with just cause for suspicion of its 
entire correctness. 

The case, which I have supposed in relation to Napoleon, 
is the exact history of the world’s opinion concerning Demos- 
thenes. To him Quinctilian appealed as evidence of his doc- 
trine, that ‘ the good man only can be a good orator,’ and every 
age has resounded with the praises of his disinterested patriot- 
ism as well as eloquence; till a late historian, with profane 
hands, violated the sanctuary of his fame, and tore his statue 
from its shrine of immortality. 

Let us resort to an earlier antiquity. Who has not learned, 
from poets and historians, to censure and ridicule Paris as an 
adulterer and coward, and to prize in Helen nothing but her 
beauty? We have forgotten that the evidence against them 
is that of their enemies, and only founded on the fable of an 
epic poem. ‘The whole history is told in a very different man- 
ner by a Roman author of unimpeached character, as derived 
by him from the Egyptian chronicles. According to their un- 
biassed testimony, Paris was in fact, among many suitors, chosen 
for the husband of Helen, and the war that followed was the 
result of a malicious envy, and not of just indignation. And 
the success was what such an attempt deserved, shame, de- 
feat, and disgrace to the Grecian invaders. Achilles fell by 
the hand of Hector, and the bravest of the Greeks by their 
braver foes, till at last, by an ignominious peace, the former 
purchased the liberty of returning unharrassed from their un- 
successful expedition. Such are the contradictory narratives 
of these great events, and to which credit is to be given, I am 
willing to confess my ignorance and doubts. It is but one of 
the many instances, in which the veil of obscurity is thrown 
around by time, in too many folds for the eye of curiosity to 
penetrate. The hero’s hopes were probably as intently fixed 
on posterity, as ours can be; and thus has posterity rewarded 
the labours devoted to secure its praises. 

But there would be no end to the multiplication of such ex- 
amples. What renown was ever brighter, and promised to be 
more permanent than that of the elder Brutus, Collatinus, and 
Lucretia? And yet their very existence is now a matter of 
more than doubt; and the same researches and reasonings 
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have swept the whole kingly race that preceded them into the 
same darkness. Was Cyrus, the great and good man which 
Xenephon paints, or a common Persian tyrant, a compound of 
weakness and cruelty ? Was Socrates the model of his own 
doctrines, or the slave of abominable passions? Was Octavius 
Augustus a blood-thirsty usurper, or a second Apollo? Was 
Julian the sum total of wisdom and philosophy, or one of the 
most ignorant bigots that the world ever saw? Was Belisarius 
a noble-minded veteran who, when reduced to blindness and 
poverty by Justinian’s command, could still preserve his loyal- 
ty, or was he a mere soldier who lived and died in the Em- 
peror’s favour, and preserved his eyesight till death obscured 
it? More than half of Cleopatra’s story must be false, from 
the nature of things; how much of it is true? To descend to 
later times; was Charles I. a sainted martyr, and Cromwell 
an usurping hypocrite, or were both alike entitled to the last 
epithet? Was Lord Bacon, who is acknowledged the ‘ wisest 
and brightest,’ also the ‘ meanest of mankind,’ or was he in- 
nocent of the imputed crimes? What were the private life 
and morals of Elizabeth, Mary of Scotland, Anne Boleyn, and 
others? Wherein consisted the sanctity of Louis IX. or the 
greatness of Louis XIV. of France? And thus I might con- 
tinue questions, which no one can answer, through the whole 
index of History. 

‘What then,’ my reader, (if I am so fortunate as to have 
tempted any one thus far through this essay,) will ask—‘ what 
then is your conclusion from all this mass of circumstances ?’ 
A very obvious one. If fame is, as these facts prove, only a 
prize in a lottery infinitely more disadvantageous to the specu- 
lator, than any by which the populace were ever cheated, I 
would not venture my all for it. While I congratulate those 
who win it, and honestly desire the same success, I would not 
make dependent on its attainment, the happiness of one hour. 
Nor do we need its intoxicating pleasures. The unqualified 
approbation of conscience, the complacent smiles of heaven, 
the pure and holy delights of social and domestic life, and the 
whispered gratitude of those whom our hands have blessed, 
are each more than worth the applause of a thousand genera- 
tions. When the last huzzas have sounded on the ear of 
time, and been followed by the silence of eternity, the sweet 
memorials of a life of goodness and of virtue, will shine in 
undimisished brightness, though the stars of the fimament be 
blotted out forever. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


Wuart a great and glorious festival is Christmas in merry 
England! A period consecrated both to religious observance, 
and to the most unbounded hilarity and good cheer among all 
ranks and classes ; a period when the whole heart is lifted up 
in generous devotion, the whole soul poured out in vibrations 
of gratitude and joy. Take away this observance from an Eng- 
glishman, and you leave him but a desert. You blot out the 
most blessed day in the year, and you cast down his proud 
spirit in disgust. It was the most venerated festival of his an- 
cestry, and to the remotest generation shall be kept pure as 
the fire that burns on her altars. ‘The approach of Christmas 
in England is preceded by a decoration of the windows of eve- 
ry house, from the majestic palace to the humblest cottage, 
with the bay, the laurel, and the mistletoe, in all the freshness 
of perennial verdure. These emblems, together with the holm 
and the ivy, have in former ages been venerated with even a 
superstitious reverence ; of which a most rare instance is re- 
lated about four centuries ago. It is said ‘that in the year 
1444, by a tempest of thunder and lightning, on the first of Fe- 
bruary, at night, Paul’s steeple was fired, but with great labour 
quenched, and toward the morning of Candlemas day, at the 
Leaden Hall in Cornhill, a standard of bay tree, being set up 
in the midst of the pavement fast in the ground nailed full of 
holm and ivy, for disport of Christmas to the people ; was torne 
up and cast down by the malignant spirit [as was thought] 
and the stones of the pavement all about were cast in the 
streetes, and into divers houses, so that the people were sore 
agast at the great tempest.’ There can be no doubt that this 
custom, as well as that of decorating the churches, arose from 
the natural idea, that whatever is green in this desolate season, 
may be regarded as emblematic of joy and victory, espe- 
cially the laurel, a bright memorial of Greek and Roman tri- 
umph ; which the superstitious of that day believed the ma- 
lignant spirit was envious of, and interested to destroy. Some 
have thought that this mode of ornamenting churches and 
houses has reference to numerous figurative expressions in the 
prophetic scriptures typical of Christ, as the Branch of Right- 
eousness, or that it was commemorative of the style in which 
the first Christian churches were built, the materials, for the 
erection of which, being usually wrythen wands or boughs ; 
which fancy, it is believed, may trace the mistletoe, which is 
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frequently used on these occasions, to the times of the ancient 
Druids, of whom it is related, when Druidism prevailed, ‘ the 
houses were decked with evergreens in December, that the syl- 
van spirits might repair to them, and remain unnipped with 
frost and cold winds, until a milder season had renewed the 
foliage of their darling abodes.’ In Shakspeare’s time, it was 
customary among the common people, as soon as the morn- 
ing of the Nativity appeared, to sing a Christmas Carol, a song 
upon the birth of the Saviour, and generally sung from the Na- 
tivity to the Twelfth day. And not many years ago, in the 
north of England, the younger part of the community used 
to herald forth the morning of this joyous festival with a carol 
running thus : 


‘ All the angels in heaven do sing, 
On a Christmas day in the morning.’ 


The antiquary will linger with delight at the hospitable door 
of the Baron’s hall. ‘On Christmas day,’ we are told, ‘ ser- 
vice in the church ended, the gentlemen presently repair into 
the hall to breakfast, with brawn, mustard, and malmsey. At 
dinner, the butler appointed for the Christmas, is to see the 
tables covered and furnished ; and the ordinary butlers of the 
house are decently to set bread, napkins and trenchers in good 
form at every table, with spoons and knives. At the first 
course is served in a fair and large boar’s head, upon a silver 
platter, with minstrelsye. Two servants are to attend at sup- 
per, and to bear two fair torches of wax, next before the mu- 
sicians and trumpeters, and stand above the fire with the music, 
till the first course be served in through the hall, which per- 
formed, they, with the music, are to return into the buttery. 
The like course is to be observed in all things, during the 
time of Christmas. At night, before supper, are revels and 
dancing, and so also after supper, during the twelve daies of 
Christmas. The master of the revels is, after dinner and 
supper, to sing a carol, or song, and command other gentle- 
men then there present to sing with him and the company ; 
and so it is very decently performed.’ The muse of Scott 
hath, with unerring fidelity and a power of costume painting in 
certain zespects unrivalled, presented us a picture of the hos- 
pitality of the English Baron. 

‘ Well our Christian sires of old 
Lov’d when the year its course had roll’d, 


And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With all its hospitable train. 


Christmas. 


Domestic and religious rite 

Gave honor to the holy night: 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung; 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen, 
The hall was dressed with holly green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the Baron’s hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doff’d his pride. 

The heir with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose ; 
The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of “ post and pair.” 
All hailed, with uncontrolled delight, 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The fire with well dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 
The huge hall table’s oaken face, 
Scrubbed till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board, 

No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn, 
By old blue-coated serving-man ; 

Then the grim boar’s head frowned on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 

Well can the green-garbed ranger tell, 
How, when, and where, the monster fell: 
What dogs before his death he tore, 

And all the baiting of the boar. 

The wassal round, in good brown bowls, 
Garnished with ribbons, blithely trowls. 
Then the huge surloin reeked ; hard by 
Plumb porridge stood, and Christmas pye. 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce, 

At such high tide, her savoury goose. 
Then came the merry masquers in, 

And carols roared with blithsome din; 

If unmelodious was the song, 

It was a hearty note and strong. 
Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery. 
White shirts supplied the masquerade, 
And smutted cheeks the visors made ; 
But O! what masquers, richly dight, 
Can boast of bosoms half so light! 
ra po was merry England then, 
And Christmas brought his sports again. 
*T was Christmas broached the mightiest ale, 
*T'was Christmas told the merriest tale ; 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer, 
The poor man’s heart through half the year.’ 
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But enough of the antiquity of Christmas; turn we now to 
a survey of its usages in our own times. It has always oc- 
curred to us that this day of all others, should be observed 
as a day of pious joy, of reverential and universal thanks- 
giving. In the land of our ancestors, in England, it is so. 
The eye every where is cheered with the foliage of the ever- 
green, the ear every where quickened to the sound of grati- 
tude, and festive delight. Let any one enter her cathedrals, 
designed even on ordinary occasions to inspire the dullest 
with reverence ; but on this, to subdue the soul with wonder 
and admiration. Let him enter the sacred walls, and hear the 
majestic organ winding its sinuosities of sound around the 
ponderous arches, and making the vaulted roof re-echo with 
billows of melody. He feels the genius of the place, but the 
inspiration of the event elevates him still more. He hears 
the song, and he can scarcely divest himself of the presence of 
an angel. A sort of ethereal atmosphere springs up around 
him, and attendant divinities steal upon his senses with elysian 
airs. His soul is borne upward on the gale of harmony, and 
his spirit for a time commingles with the beings of another 
world. Who would dispel such an illusion as this; or rather, 
who would not fly to the spot where it exists ? 

There beauty shows forth in its richest attire, levelling at all 
hearts its potent archery ; there the proud and the lowly, the 
peasant and the peer meet on the same ground, and breathe 
to heaven the same aspirations. But it is in a domestic sense 
that this festival becomes doubly endearing. In the social 
circle, it is the jubilee of the year; it is the connecting link 
between generations, the magic wand which brings friends 
and kindred long estranged, together in sweet communion, and 
alive to nothing but present felicity. At the Christmas hearth, 
ancient feuds are forgotten ; at the Christmas altar, ancient re- 
pugnancies are buried. The heart is dilated with joy, it has 
no corner for poisonous hate to enter and cover it with bitter- 
ness. The festive hall rings with the carol of mirth and gaie- 
ty, the festive board groans with luxurious fare. And now 
cometh the trial for the body ; now cometh the hot contention 
with the turkey, the goose, and the duck ; meet sacrifices for 
him to whom Christmas cometh but once a year—and who 
camel like, layeth in provisions for the time. How he revel- 
eth in the steam of onions and potatoes, stuffeth himself with 
pig, and oyster sauce, and tantalizeth his intestines with burn- 
ing gizzard. From him the turkey hath essayed to escape- 
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and the affrighted chicken fled to the woods. Butin vain: all 
the feathered and all the fleecy tribe, nay, even the poor pig 
without bristle, must be slain for him—twelve days and twelve 
nights must he be fed, and if he surviveth the peril, be at 
liberty to thank God for his deliverance. 

On Christmas day, the lowly peasant is as happy as the 
proudest lord in the land—the buxom lass in her best Sunday 
attire, tripping to church, feeleth a lightness of heart, and hath 
a buoyancy of step, more enviable than the lady of the manor 
with her rustling silk, or the dutchess, with sparkling diamonds, 
paying court to the throng. No more the old baronial castle 
resounds to the harp, or is the spirit stirred by the legen- 
dary jest and tale. Yet if Christmas hath lost some of its 
antique veneration, it bringeth present joy and happiness which 
no other festival can parallel. If the chivalry of Christmas 
festivity hath passed away with a former age, the present is not 
without suitable pageantry and grandeur; impressive, yet un- 
pretending, disregarding the frippery of a day, and wearing 
nature’s sylvan livery. The celebration of the Twelfth Night 
was formerly the consummation of the festival, yet we imagine 
the custom has but few followers. It was particularly marked 
during the reign of Queen Bess, and that majestic monument 
of ruins, Kenilworth Castle, around which we have lingered 
with a fond delight, has often been the scene of its joyous ob- 
servances. It suggested to the genius of Shakspeare one of his 
most felicitous effusions; for who is he that can restrain a 
laugh at the boisterous humor of Sir Toby Belch, or the chick- 
en hearted demeanor of Sir Andrew Aguecheek? ‘To have 
lived in that age, must indeed have been an enviable lot, since 
even its reminiscences come to us fraught with most alluring 
associations. 

In our country, it is manifest that the observance of Christ- 
mas has been too much neglected. There is a kind of reluc- 
tant assent to it even now among many good and well mean- 
ing people, merely ‘ because they do not belong to the church, 
and because they celebrate thanksgiving.’ But a spirit of light 
and toleration is advancing, which must soon evaporate such 
distinctions, and the birth of the Saviour which has hither- 
to been solemnized almost exclusively by a sect, will ere long 
be consecrated by every Christian denomination as an eternal 
and glorious jubilee. Z. 
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CRITICAL 


ANNALS OF THE Town or KeEne.—It would 
hardly be expected that, in the brief compend 
of a pamphlet, the annalist could disclose very 
many interesting details ; but so prolific have 
been the materials for this little work, and so 
judicious the arrangement of the Compiler, 
that we have not only gained much informa- 
tion, but have found more to awaken inter- 
est in its pages, than in half the novels which 
are daily teeming from the press. There are, 
indeed, in the book before us, events, which 
narrated in the simple language of a “ round 
unvarnished tale,’? have as much to excite 
and engage the attention, as the deeply colour- 
ed sketches of our fashionable romances. It 
is to be wished that there were not so much 
listlessness with regard to collecting and pub- 
lishing the documents and records of our ear- 
ly settlements,—they would often throw light 
on events pertaining to our history, which are 
at present left in a strange state of uncertain- 
ty. 

Poems sy Fe.icia Hemans.—This lady has 
been before the public, as an authoress, for sev- 
eral years, and has been constantly gaining fa- 
vour with the public, and adding new laurels 
to her wreath, at every progressive step in the 
walks of Fame. There isa degree of finish 
in all her emanations, and a tempering of 
common sense mingled with her inspiration, 
evincing as much regard for the opinion of the 
world, as of carefulness for her own justly ac- 
guired renown. While the muse of Scott has 
passed into almost utter oblivion, and that of 
Campbell has been fluttering with weak and 
weary pinions about the Heliconian spring ;— 
while Coleridge has mused in silent listless- 
ness, ‘* forgetful of his own bright nanie,’’ 
and Leigh Hunt toiled to stir up an efferves- 
ence in his little quiet pool ; while L. E. L. 
has simpered about love, and fainting hearts, 
and ‘ plighted vows that have been broken’’ 
till she has exhausted the patience of her rea- 
ders, as wellas her own vocabulary of babyish 
sentimentality,—Mrs. Hemans has gone on in 
her career, with her eye fixed steadily on the 
utmost height of Parnassus, and has gained an 
ascendency of which she may well be proud. 
These volumes of poetry, will, undoubtedly, 
retain a conspicuous place in the literary an- 
nals of the present age. 

’ Diary or an Ennuyer.—This is an intevest- 
ing narrative of the deep feelings, refined sen- 
timents and just observations of a young lady 
during her travels from London to Naples and 
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back to Autun in France, where she died. It 
seems that she had formed an unfortunate at- 
tachment, the effect of which on her mind and 
health, she in vain tried to remove by travel- 
ling. The work is not the less interesting, 
from its having been written without a design to 
publication, and this fact will, of course, pre- 
clude the application of a severer criticism.— 
It contains indications of a powerful intellect, 
a correct taste, and a warm heart, that is ren- 
dered more sensible to the beauties of nature, 
from the wounds it has received in its sympa- 
thies with man. The descriptions are lively 
and beautiful, and the observations on charac- 
ter accurate and just. 


Tue Literary Gem.—This is a pretty vol- 
ume, consisting principally of articles in prose 
and poetry, originally contributed for some of 
our magazines and newspapers. The selections 
are, generally, of a humorous cast, and some 
of the poetry is very neat and delicate. The 
introduction of foreign effusions, howev- 
er does not correspond with the gen- 
eral character of the book, for their num- 
ber is by no means sufficient to form any dis- 
tinct portion of it. Let such bouquets be 
composed wholly of native flowers, even if 
they be gathered from the bleak hill-top, and 
amid the entanglements of the forest, or let 
them be intermingled with such a variety of 
exotics that the fragrance and beauty of the 
latter may be perceptible to the senses. 


Goopr’s Boox or Nature.—Dr. Goode is 
one of those bright instances of the triumph of 
persevering industry over the prejudices of the 
world with regard to the dogmas of scholastic 
discipline. The strength of his own mind has 
gained him an enviable literary reputation, and 
the superiority of his self-education, has been 
amply demonstrated by his numerous produc- 
tions. His poems, particularly his translation 
of Lucretius—and his medical works are al- 
ready known to the world ; and we find him 
now, at an advanced age, offering to the pub- 
lic a production which will be as much admired 
from its being founded upon the principles of 
common sense, as for its unostentatious dis- 
ple; of research and erudition. The lectures 
in the Book of Nature contain no visionary 
flights, but the reader is led on pleasantly and 
delightfully in the path of knowledge, with 
the mind always sufticiently excited to prevent 
any weariness. We cheerfully recommend 


these volumes, for they cannot be perused with- 
out benefit 
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Scene at Sea.—After dinner I went on 
deck, and witnessed the amusing scene of a 
school of Porpoises and Grampuses playing 
around the ship in uncontrolled freedom. The 
Grampuses were first in sight and proudly ele- 
vated their tails as they passed—the Porpoises 
soon followed, puffiing and blowing like a 
Cornhill swell, or an Alderman with the 
phthisic. We at once conjectured that one of 
the parties had been dining out—and that the 
Porpoises were indebted to the friendly offices 
of the Grampuses for an escort home ; as was 
indeed evident from the reeling movement and 
‘© windy suspiration’’ of the former.—Sketch 
Book of an American Gentleman. 


Wasuineton Irvinc.—Our countryman 
went to Spain for the purpose of examining 
the MSS. still extant among the archives of 
that nation, relating to Christopher Columbus, 
but finding them fall short of his expectations 
he for a time gave up his researches. He has 
since discovered other and important manu- 
script documents, which have encouraged him 
to recommence the highly responsible work of 
presenting to the worlda biography of the 
discoverer of the western continent, and is 
prosecuting it with all diligence. His oppor- 
tunities are propitious, as he forms a part of 
the diplomatic family of Mr. Everett, our min- 
ister at Madrid, and we understand has the 
facilities necessary for his undertaking. The 
life of Napoleon, by Scott, and of Columbus, 
by Irving will form two interesting features 
in the literature of the present century. 


CampsEe_i.—Campbell is a very ordinary 
looking man, though very polite and courte- 
ous. You would suppose from his appearance 
that he never wrote a line of poetry in his 
life ; indeed, I should be rather disposed to 
conclude that his handsome and intelligent 
wife was the author of his popular poems.— 
He is about fifty years of age—middle size, 
dark complexion, sunken eyes and lew fore- 
head—that is, as far as I could see, for he wears 
a wig that conceals his brow. His manner of 
speaking is slow and hesitating ; his words 
unimpressive ; his address pleasing. But on 
the whole, I was much pleased with my inter- 
view, for I had supposed that the author of 
‘** Gertrude’? was a very different person.— 
Four months in Europe. 


Jeu pe mot.—A celebrated New York act- 
ress while performing here, one evening, com- 
plained to the Manager of the coldness of the 
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audience. ‘* Since they do not applaud,’’ said 
she, ‘*‘ I wonder whether they cry much ?””— 
Why, replied the Manager, you cannot expect 
us to cry as much as they do in New York, 
since we have but three tiers.’? 


New Nove ..—It is currently reported that 
a Novel from the pen of Cornexia is now in 
the press, and will shortly be laid before the 
public. The authoress, whose efforts are 
known to the lovers of poetry, throughout 
our country, will, as we confidently trust, 
meet with a cordial reception at her debut in 
this department of literature. The title of her 
work is said to be NortHwoop. Corwnetia is 
the signature of Mrs. 8. J. Hare. 


Dramatic Jeu v’esprit.—At a dinner giv - 
en by a performer of the Federal Street Thea- 
tre, who had figured in ‘* George Barnwell,’ 
one of the guests disposed to be merry with him, 
proposed the actor’s health, and, aping, the pe- 
cular manner of his encounter with Millwood, 
added, 

*¢ T feel desires I never felt before.”’ 
On which another of the party opposite, quick 
as thought, turned on the speaker, exclaim- 
ing, 

** Check those desires, and never feel them 

more.’ 


Mavame GrorFrrin.—It was this lady, who 
after a long conversation with the Abbe de St. 
Pierre exclaimed, ‘* You have charmed me to 
day.’? ‘Iam only an instrument’’ replied 
the gallant Abbe, ‘‘ upon which you have play- 
ed well.”’ 

New TuHeatre.—-It is asserted that Mr. 
Pevey has actually engaged the Washington 
Garden Theatre, for the remainder of the 
lease, and proposes to open it with a company 
principally of American actors, in September 
next. The roof of the building is to be raised, 
and an additional tier of boxes constructed ; 
the old stage is to be removed, for the use of 
the audience, and one of greater dimensions to 
be erected on the west side of the house. The 
main entrance to the theatre will be from West 
street, and the present rates of admission be 
continued. Of the success of this experiment, 
we do not pretend to conjecture ; many are 
inclined to doubt the disposition of the Boston 
public to support two theatres, while it is most 
certain, that they are able and willing to sus- 
tain one with a good company. That ours is 
of the negative sort, we hear frequent and 
loud complainings, and unless aremedy be 
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applied before the next season, the Washing- 
ton Garden establishment, if well conducted, 
will inevitably divert a large share of patron- 
age from the old theatre. 


Storm on tHe Ariantic.—Thus far our 
voyage had beenall sunshine. Heaven smiled 
upon us, and earth looked kindly on our 
course. But a night of fearful peril ‘* of clouds 
and thick darkness’? was at hand—a night in 
which the combined fury of the elements burst 
upon our heads, and we might be said to de- 
pend alone on Almighty clemency. I had 
never witnessed a storm at sea, I was now to 
behold one of the most appalling character.— 
[t commenced at 10 o’clock at night, and con- 
tinued with unmitigated violence till 4 next 
morning. The following is the nautical ac- 
count of it. ‘“* Ten P, M. strong gales with tor- 
rents of rain—double reefed and furled gib— 
midnight, wind increasing, furled mainsail, 
close reefed foretopsail, furled mizen topsril— 
from twelve to four, violent squalls and high 
sea attended with lightning and heavy show- 
ers of rain—four A.M. suddenly shifted to 
windward.” 

Thus far the condensed, and I may add 
chaste record of the Captain’s Journal—since 
the half has not been told of this sublime and 
perilous seene. In the midst of it I went on 
deck and witnessed the elemental war. Nothing 
I am persuaded can exceed the magnificence of 
ocean scenery in a night storm. The plunging 
of the ship into the trough of the sea—the al- 
most deafening roar of the waves, flashing out 
with liquid fire—mountain on mountain far as 
the eye could span—the waters around the 
buoyant vessel sparkling with innumerable 
stars—the dark and lowering clouds surcharg- 
ed with lightning, and rain, and anon burst- 
ing with squalls and tempests—satisfied me 
that I beheld and participated in one of the 
most appalling yet splendid events in nature. 
Sketch Book of an American Gentleman. 


Somerset Hovse.—Somerset House is a 
rich and august collection of painting ; an im- 
mense and noble building just below St. Paul’s, 
filled with the choicest treasures of that art, 
which, next to poetry, has conferred the great- 
est delight and instruction upon mankind.— 
Here one may pass weeks in gazing on every 
ty variety of beauty, and retire at last without 
having seen one half of these glories of art.— 
Among such a beautiful collection it is difficult 
to particularize any one ; but a new picture, 
by Martin, the Deluge, struck me as a most 
magnificent partraiture of terror ; the deso- 
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late cliffs where the drowing wretches crowd 
together—their agonizing features—the writh- 
ing bodies falling, half way down the rock— 
the murky waters boiling beneath—the comet 
burning in shattered masses above—and far in 
the distance, the ark floating away on the 
troubled billows ; all these terrific images, 
taken in at one glance, produce an awful im- 
pression. Martin’s conception and execution, 
are equally grand. The Combat, by Etty, is 
also a fine picture, much finer, by the way, 
than Miss Landon’s verses on the subject. If 
you admire that lady, I would advise you not 
to cross the Atlantic to see her—for she is in 
truth, not only destitute of beauty, but on ev- 
ery other subject but love, a very ordinary 
girl.— Four months in Europe. 


BonapaRtEe anp Tatma.—A work has ap- 
peared in Paris, containing recollections of the 
life and death of Talma. Among many anec- 
dotes of the intercourse which was frequent 
between the Emperor and the Actor, the fol- 
lowing is related. 

A political event of great importance grew 
out of one of these conversations. It wasthe 
measure which gave the Jews in France civil 
rights. .In the early part of July, 1806 the tra- 
gedy of Esther was performed at court. The 
morning after, Talma appeared, according to 
custom, at the Emperor’s breakfast table ; at 
which M. de Champagny, then Minister of the 
interior, was present. The conversation turn- 
ed on the play of the preceeding evening.— 
‘*‘ That Ahasuerus was a miserable king,’’— 
said Napoleon to Talma : and the instant after 
addressing himself to the Minister, ‘* What is 
the present state of the Jews ? make me a re- 
port on the subject.”” The report was made ; 
and in about a fortnight after this conversation, 
government, on the 26th of July, 1806, con- 
voked the first Assembly of Notables among 
the Jews, the object of which was to fix the 
destiny of that nation, and to give it a legal 
existence in France. 


IGNoRANCE OF EUROPEANS RESPECTING 
America—An English officer who served in 
the Niagara campaigns, informed me that dur- 
ing the late war, the British Admiralty sent to 
Commodore Yeo a large number of machines, 
to be used on board his fleet, for converting 
the salt-water of the Lakes into fresh. The 
Mayor of a town in the vicinity of Paris asked 
one of our countrymen with some degree of 
surprise, if Washington was dead ; in truth, 
the great mass of the people of Europe know 
next to nothing of America.—Carter’s Let- 
ters. 
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Feperat Street THeatre.—Dec. 30.—The 
most prominent object of interest about this 
time, was the first appearance on any stage of 
Mr. S. L. Fairfield~a gentleman generally 
known as the author of ‘ The Lays of Melpo- 
mene,’ *‘ The Sisters of St Clara,’ and more 
recently of ‘ The Cities of the Plain.? We do 
not propose to enter into any elaborate detail 
of the peculiar failings or merits which we no- 
ticed in his Glenalvon, but simply to express 
a general opinion with regard to his prospect 
for future success, and this, if it be attained, 
will be derived, ina great measure from his 
constant and persevering labour and study in 
arriving to what is technically called a know- 
ledge of stage-business. The fame and success 
of an actor depends, after all that is said about 
uncommon talents and the bursting out of ge- 
nius, more upon stage-trick, and a happy tact 
of seizing upon some striking peculiarities, 
than people are apt to imagine. And there- 
fore it is, that we insist upon the necessity of 
unwearied application in the case of Mr Fair- 
field. He has very many errors of gesture 
and reading to correct,—much time and care 
to bestow upon the management of his voice, 
and the bearing of his body,—and no small 
difficulty to overcome, before he will acquire 
that dignified self-possession on the stage, from 
which nothing can startle him. Yet these ob- 
stacles are by no means insurmountable, and 
we believe, that, when he has served a faith- 
ful apprenticeship to the profession, he may 
take a creditable stand in its ranks. The ma- 
terial for an actor is in him—or we should not 
take the pains to state the points which de- 
mand his serious attention. We would ask 
those who formed a final decision at the debut 
of Mr. F.—coming out, as he did, four days, 
only, from the time that he first made choice 
of the actor’s life, and with almost an entire 
ignorance of the Theatre and every thing con- 
nected with it—whether they remember the 
reception of Cooke, Cooper and Macready at 
their first appearance ? 


Dec. 22.—After a pretty fair run of six nights 
Paul Pry was laid aside—“ for other novelty”’ 
—as the stage phrase hath it. This little com- 
edy is in some of its scenes very lively and in- 
teresting—in others most abominably flat and 
duli—but, as a whole, will serve very well to 
number with the list of farces that are always 
welcome after heavy tragedy. The charac- 
ter of Paul is little else thana new edition of 


Marpiot in Mrs. Centlivre’s Busy Body—and 
is hardly so interesting in itself as the suppos- 
ed prototype. The great popularity of the 
comedy in London, is ascribed wholly to Lis 
ton—in New-York, to Hilson—but here more 
interest was awakened, and more mer- 
riment excited by the Col. Hardy of Kil- 
ner, and the Phebe of Mrs. Pelby, than by the 
main character of the play, although that was 
personified by Finn himself,—from whom, we 
did expect “‘ better things.’’ The inquisitive- 
ness of Paul Pry according to Fizn’s repre- 
sentation, is too much the result of method— 
and has not enough of instinct. It is but oc- 
casionally through the whole, that his delinea- 
tion comes to the spectator witha strong im- 
pression that this curiosity is that of his very 
nature,—wrought into his constitution, and 
that Paul and his love of mystery are no more 
to be separated, even in thought, than his own 
soul and body. We would, however, except 
from the clause above, the scéne in which 
Paul attempts to ascertain from the supposed 
Mr. Snooks, the intention of his visit to Col. 
Hardy. This was a treat of no ordinary kind, 
and here Finn is as unsurpassed as he is in his 
inimitable Beau Shatterly. The lively and 
cunning chambermaid was represented with 
great spirit, and is one of Mrs. Pelby’s best per- 
formances. As to the remainder of the cast, we 
can only say that Mrs. Papanti in the character 
of Eliza, sang ‘* Even as the Sun’’ with a good 
deal of effect, and that Mr. Stanley would have 
looked like Harry, had he paid some attention 
to costume. Mr. Williamson, who always 
dresses well, appeared to much advantage on 
the single occasion when he supplied the 
place of Mr. S. from the precision with which 
he copied the garb of the navy lieutenant. 


Dec. 26.—George Barnwell,—Cherry and 
Fair Star.—Mr. Field’s Barnwell was neat—al- 
though the young gentleman has not learned 
to give a true expression to the tumultuous 
passions which are required in this tragedy.— 
How it happens that this “ domestic tragedy,”’ 
as it is called, still retains possession of the 
stage—abounding as it does with the exhibi- 
tions of vice in her worst and most disgusting 
forms—we cannot easily conceive. It isques- 
tionable whether any morality is inculcated, 
or any good attained by the audience, by rep- 
resentations ofsuch a nature as this play.— 
Indeed, we know not why we might not say 
with truth, that the mind becomes familiariz- 
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ed with iniquity and Jess shocked at the com- 
mission of it, after witnessing such delineations 
on the stage. 

The Oriental Spectacle which succeeded the 
tragedy, deserves a passing notice,—not from 
any merit in the composition—for of all the 
manufactures of professional play wrights,none 
ever exhibited a more flimsy texture than this 
piece of garbled patchwork. Yet the scenery 
and decorations are very beautiful, and the 
pencils of Coyle and Haddock have contributed 
to render the Romance delightful in a high de- 
gree. We are not altogether pleased with the 
interchange of characters between Finn and 
Reed, for if Topack is in truth, a buffoon, we 
prefer the extemporaneous wit of the former, 
to the unnatural foolery and grimaces of the 
latter. Reed always played Sanguindeck well 
—better than he can play the Greek Slave,— 
and Finn is out of his element in the depressed 
and guilty mariner. 

Dec. %.— The Lady of the Lake.—This 
piece which is nothing more than Walter Scott’s 
poem done into prose, and set off by scenic 
illusion, is undoubtedly the most meritorious 
if not attractive melo drama, which the season 
has produced. To one who has ever visited 
the Highlands, ascended Ben Lomond, sailed 
over the clear and pellucid Loch Katrine, and 
landed on Ellen’s Island, the performance was 
calculated to renew the most vivid impres- 
sions. The opening view of the Loch, embo- 
somed by mountains, and carrying the eye 
forward to its serpentine windings, and cloud- 
capt summits, till lost in the distance of per- 
spective, is a very faithful achievement ; and 
we cannot but compliment the genius of the 
artist. We wish we could make as favoura- 
ble mention of the costume of the piece. It was 
for the most part any thing but Scotch, with 
the recommendation perhaps of the brushing of 
the old suits. The clan of Roderick Dhu, in- 
stead of wearing the tartan, were habited as a 
cohort of Roman soldiers, and Swiss pioneers, 
and Roderick himself, instead of appearing in 
the proud garb of his native Highlands, wore 
a cloth frock and was enveloped by a tattered 
bear skin. Mr. Reed’s performance, howev- 
er, was not deficient in merit. His carriage 
was bold and manly, his look merciless and 
intense, and his voice quite equal to the most 
spirited conceptions. His prominent fault, and 
he has been often reminded of it, was a dispo- 
sition to rant and noise. Mr. R. is not one of 
your Romeos ; he cannot make love nor elicit a 
tender emotion. On this account he was ex- 
tremely unfortunate in the burst with which 
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he whined out his early attachment. He has 
the stamina for a good actor, but he lacks dis 

cretion ; he wants study and refinement, and 
with these aids he may attain the just dis- 
tinction to which his powers entitle him. Of 
Fitz James and Helen, by Mr. & Mrs. Finn, 
we have room only to add that they were ve- 
ry respectable performances ; while of Mrs- 
Papanti as Blanche, we must be permitted to 
say, that this sweet songstress never appear- 
ed with more winning interest. The charac- 
ter is a counterpart of Ophelia, in which every 
thing depends on the vocal powers of the ac- 
tress. Her dying scene, however was marked 
by atruth and delicacy of colouring, which 
could hardly have been equalled. This lady’s 
pretensions have not been fully appreciated.— 
She is undoubtedly the best stationary singer 
on the American stage, with more native 
sweetness of tone than any of her competitors, 
and with science enough to please without 
confounding. 

Jan. 8th—The Young Quaker of Philadel- 
plia.—Mr. Stanley’s Young Sadboy would not 
have been much amiss but for the incongruity 
of his costume. Brown’s Clod was full of 
broad farcical humour ; but the joke of the 
‘¢ white lion’? was pushed to an extent beyond 
reason. Dinah Primrose found a modest rep- 
resentative in Mrs. Finn, and with a little ad- 
ditional infusion of lightness, and careless vol- 
atility, Mrs.Papanti would have suited us ex- 
actly in Araminta. 

Jan, 9th.— Woodstock, first time in America. 
This play is dramatized by Pococke, from 
Scott’s novel of the same name, and is generally 
marked with considerable spirit and freedom. 
The essence of Sir Henry Lee’s character is, 
however, gone, and Joceline is transformed 
into an arrant clown, with no redeeming qual- 
ity to awaken interest in his behalf. The cast 
was well—very well, and Stanley’s Wildrake 
was a capital piece of acting ; by far the best in 
the play. It evinced a careful study, both of 
character and costume. Finn, so long as he 
personated the awkward Louis, was all that 
could be wished—and elicited much laughter. 
Reed’s Markham Everard was _ sustained 
thoughout, most happily,—and we are sure, 
that a little more discrimination and care on 
the part of Mrs. Papanti will render her Alice 
Lee a favourite. We were pleased to find Mr! 
Williamson waking himself up in that stirring 
scene where Cromwell finds himself deceived 
in retaining the person of Albert Lee, instead 
of the fugitive king. Mr. J. Brown’s Crom- 
well was heavy and deficient in dignity. 
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UNITED STATES. 


Nineteenth Congress.—Dec. 4.—Hon. J.C. 
Calhoun, Vice President of the United States, 
took his seat as President of the Senate, 37 
members present. House of Representatives 
called to order by Hon. John W. Taylor, Speak- 
er,—173 members present. The subjects that 
are expected to claim the greatest attention, 
and which involve important interest of the 
community at large, are the Tariff and Bank- 
rupt Bills, the Bill providing relief for Revelu- 
tionary Officers, and some others of almost 
equal magnitude in their results. The former 
is intended to obviate the difficulty which has 
arisen from the operation of the Tariff Bill of 
1825. By that enactment the duties were not 
only increased on foreign manufactures, but 
also on the raw material,—whereby the ob- 
ject of the petitioners was, in a great measure, 
frustrated. The consequence has been embar- 
rassment among the manufacturers of New 
England, to a great degree. There seems to 
be much doubt with regard to the passage of 
the bill. The general features of the Bank- 
rupt Bill, reported by the Committee, of which 
Mr. Webster is Chairman, are similar to those 
of the English Bankrupt law. 

The bill authorizing the importation of Bran- 
dy in casks of fifteen gallons, and permitting 
the same to be exported without the benefit of 
drawback, has passed the H. of R. The ex- 
isting law prohibits the exportation of foreign 
spirits in casks of less capacity than ninety 
gallons, which are too large for the interior 


of munitions of war, and therefore a violation 
of our neutrality ; while its supporters contend 
that in affording such aid to the suffering citi- 
zens, we do not of course, provide for the sol- 
diery,—and that thus we avoid any infringe- 
ment upon the law of nations relative to neu- 
trality. They instance the relief given after 
the earthquake of 1812, to the inhabitants of 
Venezuela, with whom Spain was at war.— 
By the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 


the estimate of appropriations for the year 


1827, amounts to $10,283,929—13. There is 


also a report yet to be acted upon, which pro. 


vides that from and after the 3d day of March, 
1833, and after the fifth census shall have been 


taken, the appointment of the Representatives 
shall be in the ratio of one Representative to 
every 60,000 persons in each State. According 
to the present law, one Representative is cho- 
sen for every 40,000.—The expediency of pro- 


viding for the the removal of the Florida In- 


dians is submitted for the report of a commit- 
‘tee. 
, proposed removal, are, that the Indians com- 


The arguments urged in behalf of the 


mit unnumbered depredations and massacres 
on the white inhabitants of Florida, check the 
increase of emigration, and agriculture, and 


are in a situation to afford facilities, in time of 


war, to enemies upon an exposed frontier.— 
The Bill for the relief of the survivors of the 
Revolutionary Army and Navy is in a fair 
train for success. Mr. Burges in his speech, 
expatiates on the nature of the services ren- 


South American trade—the benefit of which, dered, the incredible sufferings of the soldiery, 


has thus been lost to our merehants.—The res- 
olution to send certain aid to the distressed 
Greeks has occasioned some discussion. The 
opposers of the motion hold that the furnish- 


—the depreciation of the currency in which 
they were paid, and the neglect of Congress to 
fulfil their agreement of giving half pay, for 
life, to those officers who should serve till the 


ing of provisions is equivalent toa furnishing close of the war. 


STATE LEGISLATURE. 


Massachusetts.—The winter sesion of the 
General Court commenced on the 3d instant, 
and on the same day the message of the Gov- 
ernor was sent to the Legislature. There is 
much business of importance to he transacted, 
and much that has already created considrable 
excitement. On the subject of Lotteries, a me- 
morial has been presented, praying for a law 
granting licenses. By this petition it appears 


that the tickets of lotteries in the State of 
Rhode Island, for the last year, amount to 
$1, 351,000.—In New York, $1,491,540—net 
profit to the State, $1,011,865. In Pennsylva 

nia, $1,127,875—net profit to the state, $80,- 
000.—In Massachusetts the amount of tickets, 
sold for the last year is $750,000.—The promo. 
tion of Education has claimed the attention of 
the Governor in his message, and a correspon- 
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ding notice has been excited in the Legisla- 
ture by the application of Amherst and Wil- 
liam’s Colleges, for funds, and of James G- 
Carter for aid in establishing a Seminary for 
the instruction of teachers of youth, A bill to 
incorporate a schoo} at Nantucket by the name 
of Sir Isaac Coffin’s Lancasterian Schoo) is al- 
so under consideration._-The Bunker Hill 
Monument Association have petitioned that the 
sum of $10,000 which amount was granted 
them in tha labour of state convicts, may be 
paid to them in money.—The subject of revis- 
ing the Militia Law has also been taken up, 
and is under cousideration in committee.— 
The report of the Treasurer was laid before 
the House on the 5th. It states the amount of 
receipts into the Treasury during the year 
1826 at $249,585—75 ; the expenditures at 
$ 252,297—16 ; and the Amount due to the 
Treasury, including cash on hand, at $1923,- 
868—24.—The inquiry which arose last session 
relative to vacancies in the H. of R. other 
than those enumerated in the Cunstitution— 
has been revived by the report of the Commit- 
tee appointed on the subject. They were in- 
structed to propound questions to the Supreme 
Judicial Court, whether the vacancies occa- 
sioned by the election of one member of the 
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House to the Senate,and of another to the 
Council,—can constitutionally be filled. The 
report of the Committee and the opinion of 
the Judges were in the affimative, and the for- 
mer was accepted.—A motion was offered and 
accepted, that a committee be appointed to con- 
sider what duty Massachusetts owes to evince 
her sensibility of the learning, talents, patriot- 
ism and public services of the late JOHN AD- 
AMS—and a like resolution, relative to 
THOMAS JEFFERSON.—In conformity with 
the recommendation of the Governor, the 
House have passed an order directing the com- 
mittee on Banks to enquire whether any dis- 
advantages have resulted from the Banking 
System now in operation. The attention of 
the Legislature has been called to this subject 
on account of the expiration, in the year 1831, 
of all the Bank Charters granted by the com- 
monwealth. There have been 62 banks incor- 
porated under the authority of Massachusetts ; 
the aggregate capital of which is $17,969,870 
—Their tax yields a revenue to the State of 
$ 105,185—T wo of these Banks in Massachu- 
setts Proper, and five in Maine have fail- 
ed to accomplish the purposes for which they 
were created. 


FOREIGN STATES. 


England.—Both Houses of Parliament as- 
sembled on the 14th of November. 

The inhabitants of Leeds have had a meet- 
ing to petition Parliament for a revision of the 
Corn Laws.—The subject of the Greek bonds 
was still alive. The Courier states that the 
Megsrs. Ricardo, have exonerated themselves 
from the charges against them.—In relation to 
the distress in the manufacturing districts, the 
London Morning Chronical says—** The stout- 
est hearts may well feel dismay, when they 
look towards the future. Never, perhaps, 
did a Parliament meet under more disheart- 
ening circumstances.’’—The way in the Bur- 
mese territories has terminated. 

South America.—Admiral Blanco has been 
elected President in Chili, in the place of Gen. 
Freyre. The Constitution proposed by Boli- 
var is adopted, by which he is created Presi- 
dent for life, with power to appoint a successor, 
This annuls the act which proclaimed Gen. 
Sucre President of Bolivia, previous to the 
sanction of the new Constitution. The people 
or Caraccas have declared Venezuela independ- 
ent, and are supported by Gen. Paez. Dissen- 


tions are constantly springing up in these re. 
publics,and there seems to be little prospect for 
quiet at present. The BuenosAyreansare said to 
have defeated the Brazilians near Montevideo. 

Russia continues the Persian war with suc- 
cess. In the first great battle, near Elizabeth- 
pool, Abbas Mirza, with 15,000 infantry, 20,- 
000 cavalry and irregulars, and 26 field-pieces 
was routed by Gen. Paskewitch. 

Greece.—The accounts from this country 
are of the darkest colouring, and the enemy 
progresses slowly and steadily. Yet the Greeks 
contend with desperation, and say, “* we no 
longer fear the Egyptians, nor their disciplined 
troops ; but we ask from our Christian breth- 
ren, food for our wives, our children and old 
men.’? Commiseration has been excited in 
Europe, and in this country. A resolution is 
before our Congress for proffering them aid.— 
The profits of theatrical exhibitions in Phila- 
delphia and New York have also been contrib- 
uted to this purpose, and by the papers from 
the latter city, we find that Captain Symmes 
is devoting the proceeds of his most popular 
lecture to the aid of the sufferers. 





